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UP AND DOWN THE CHIPPEWA RIVER 


R. K. Boyp 


i 
: 
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HEN this region was first known to white men, the 

Chippewa Indians occupied the valley of the Chippewa 
River and its upper tributaries as far south as the Eau Claire 
River. The Sioux Indians had their villages along the 
Mississippi River and at times came up the Chippewa as 
far as the mouth of the Eau Claire. 
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a day’s march below the falls of the Chippewa River.” This 
point is without doubt a rocky bluff within the city limits of 
Eau Claire, known as Little Niagara Bluff. 

A few years before the American Revolution, Jonathan 
Carver, then in the British service, came up the Mississippi 
River from Prairie du Chien and up the Chippewa River 
past the present sites of Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls, 
thence up river to the headwaters of the West Fork of the 
Chippewa, and on north to Lake Superior. 

At Chippewa Falls he noted on his map “the traders’ 
boats go no farther north than these falls.” The traders re- 
ferred to were those of Prairie du Chien. The only white 
men in Wisconsin at that time were a few French fur trad- 
ers at Green Bay and at Prairie du Chien. The boats used 
at that time by the traders were larger than the log canoes of 
the Sioux, or the birch-bark canoes of the Chippewa. The 
boat in use was the pirogue (pronounced peerogue) made 
of a very large log, usually of white pine, and thirty feet or 
more in length. Such a boat was made as wide as possible 
near the bow and much narrower near the stern. At a later 
period, boats of the same character were built of sawed 
lumber. These boats were pushed up river by poles placed 
on the river bottom, and the course followed the shore as 
near as the stage of water would permit. In going down 
stream paddles were used, but oars were never used on the 
streams of northern Wisconsin. On rapids or any dangerous 
water, oars were unsuitable, for if an oar were unshipped, 
the boatman would be helpless, while he could always make 
a stroke with a paddle or use it to push the boat away from a 
dangerous rock or gravel bar. If two men were poling such 
a boat upstream past a difficult bend in the river, the cross 
current would force the bow of the boat to the left. Then 
the man in the stern, his end of the boat being lighter and 
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less heavily loaded, could push the stern quickly to the left 
and by so doing keep the boat head-on against the current; 
otherwise it might be forced broadside downstream and be- 
yond control. 














At a much later date boats of this proportion but smaller 
and lighter were used by landlookers in going into the pine 
country near the headwaters of the streams, there being no 
roads or other rmheans of reaching their work. They wanted 
a boat narrow at the stern and wide near the bow “shaped 
like a fish” as they said, for this was best when poling up the 
rapid streams. In places where the water was too swift or 
too shallow to propel the boat with poles, they used a cor- 
delle or towline, and by wading they dragged the boat over 
the rocks and gravel bars. Many portages had to be made, 
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and the goods carried past the falls or rapids. All this was 
hard work but it was of no use to complain, for it was part 
of the game. 


KEEL BOATS 


After the fur trader came the logger who cut the pine 
near the river and made the logs up into rafts to be floated 
down to supply lumber to the lead mines and the towns 
along the river, some going as far south as St. Louis. After 
this sawmills were built on the Red Cedar and Eau Galle 
rivers, also at Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire. The boats 
used by the traders would not carry the freight required 
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for these logging camps and mills, and at that time there 
were no steamboats made which could run on our swift, 
shallow streams. Then came the age of the keel boat, a 
modification of the flatboat, long, narrow and flat bot- 
tomed, suitable for shallow water but carrying a consider- 
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able load of freight. These boats were about eight feet wide 
and from fifty to eighty feet long and were propelled by 
men with poles, two or more on each side, with a steersman 
at the stern with a large steering oar. On each side of the 
boat along the gunwale there was a running board the entire 
length of the boat. ‘The men stood on the running board at 
the bow, facing the stern, and placed their poles on the river 
bottom. Then leaning forward and pushing on their poles, 
they walked toward the stern and in this manner forced the 
boat upstream. On reaching the stern, they lifted their poles 
and marched to the bow to set their poles for another push. 
After each stroke the steersman with his oar straightened 
the position of the boat to keep it on its right course. On a 
favorable stage of water with the river bottom free from 
deep sand, they could make from one and one-half to two 
miles per hour against the current. 


STEAMBOATS AND RAFTS 


When small steamboats of light draft came on the west- 
ern rivers, the sawmill business made a rapid growth and 
many rafts of sawed lumber were floated down the river to 
supply the towns and the new farming lands which were 
being developed. In the early days the logs were sent down 
the river in rafts, but now the mills were sawing the logs 
into lumber and giving employment to the fast growing 
population. The mill farthest up river was at Jim’s Falls 
and there were three others above the falls of the Chippewa. 
These upper mills had to run their rafts over several chains 
of rapids and most difficult of all, over Chippewa Falls. 
The rafts above Chippewa Falls were very small compared 
with those farther down river. The raft was built in plat- 
forms or cribs which were sixteen by thirty-two feet in size 
and from twelve to sixteen courses deep. To make up a raft 
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to be run over the rapids and falls, three of these cribs were 
coupled together with a half crib (sixteen by sixteen feet) 
at the bow. At each end of the raft there was a very large 
oar, the stem of which was made of a pine tree about eight 
inches at the butt and thirty-four feet long. The blade of 
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this oar was a plank sixteen feet long, twelve inches wide, 
and three inches thick where it was spliced to the stem, and 


one-half inch thick at the extreme end. The oar was bal- 
anced where it rested on the headblock at the end of the raft 
so that one man could easily raise or lower it. On quiet 
water one man could handle an oar alone. On Eagle Rapids 
or Paint Creek Rapids, two men were usually required, but 
in running Chippewa Falls, it took five men to an oar, and 
two of these, the pilot and the steersman had to have special 
skill and experience. It required men of unusual strength 
and agility to do this work, but on the frontier whenever 
men of this kind were in demand, no matter how difficult the 
work, there was always a supply of the right kind. 

The men for this work were not only strong and active, 
but they did the work required without regard to cold, wet, 
or any possible hardship incidental to its performance. If a 
raft got aground or broke up, no matter how cold the water 
or the weather, the men did not hesitate an instant to jump 
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into the water to pry the raft off, 01 in case of a break-up, to 
secure it from floating away and going down stream. Rafts 
could only be run over Chippewa Falls on a medium stage 
of water, and were often broken up on the rocks. A raft 
was very likely to sink when it reached the slack water at 
the foot of the falls, and to prevent this the bow of the raft 
was held upward by spring poles to make it keep the surface. 
A raft travels at probably double the speed of the water, and 
this fact must be considered when fitting up the raft and 
running it in swift water. There are many who would dis- 
pute this statement and claim that the raft being in the 
water and there appearing to be no force except the water 
acting upon it, it must go down stream as fast and no faster 
than the water in which it floats. Those who have never seen 
a raft are of course the most positive, but the facts are 
against them. If we consider all the conditions, we shall see 
that it is only the force of gravity that makes the river run 
down its channel. If the bed of the stream were as high at one 
end as at the other, it would be a canal and not a river. But 
the water flows down the valley because it is downhill, en- 
tirely from the force of gravity. It is gravity which moves 
the raft down the valley. It is true that the raft is floating 
in the water, which is moving at a considerable speed, let us 
say four miles an hour. So the raft gets a free ride this four 
miles, and in addition to this, the force of gravity sends it 
down the incline. The fact is that a raft will overtake and 
pass a log, and the log, especially if floating endwise, will 
outrun a chip or any small object floating in the water. 

The small rafts which we have described were not in use 
below Chippewa Falls, and below Eau Claire and Chippewa 
Falls rafts were usually four cribs wide and eight or more 
cribs in length. At Reads’ Landing on the west side of the 
Mississippi River, opposite the mouth of the Chippewa 
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River, the Mississippi rafts were made up. These were very 
large and in later years were pushed down river by steam- 
boat. 

Among the drawings is a raft, called a Chippewa raft, 
five cribs wide and ten cribs long. Such a raft if made six- 
teen courses deep contained over 400,000 feet of lumber and 
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required ten men at the oars besides the pilot and cook. The 
oars did not propel the raft or increase its speed; they only 
guided it. To turn the raft across the stream toward the 
right bank, they did not pull it bodily across the stream, 
but only turned the bow to the right, so that it floated at an 
angle with the current. Then the raft going faster than 
the water made its own way across the stream. 


“PULLING AN OAR ON A RAFT 


What was always called “pulling” an oar was really push- 
ing it. The man took the end of the oar stem in both hands, 
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lifted it high above his head and walked across the raft push- 
ing it ahead of him. He did not push steadily but surged 
hard at one step and slackened for the next step, until the 
stroke was finished. He then carried the oar back to the first 
position and repeated the stroke. This was wonderful ex- 
ercise, for the breast was thrown out and exertion given to 
every muscle of the body. This hard work usually lasted but 
a few minutes at a time, for when the raft was brought into 
its right position, everybody rested till another critical place, 
like a bend in the river, called for another pull to give the 
raft its correct course. All raftsmen were strong and active 
when they commenced, and this strenuous work, with time to 
rest after each hard pull, improved them in strength and 
agility. For physical strength, energy, and endurance, no 
better men could be found. They were a good class of men 
to deal with, for they never complained of wind or weather 
and took pride in disregarding whatever hardships they en- 
countered. These men as a class were quick to think and 
act in an emergency, and in a hard place each one would 
seem anxious to do a little more than his share. Of course, 
many of them were far from being models of good behavior, 
and some of them were reckless, but there never were any 
criminals among them, and they were generous with each 
other in case of sickness or accident. They came from var- 
ious localities into this country. Some of them were from 
Maine and some from the pine woods of New York and 
Michigan. There were French, Scotch and Irish from lower 
Canada and the provinces. Above Chippewa Falls there 
were half-breeds from up river and quite often Indians. 
The men from the Ohio River were more quarrelsome and 
rough in their manner and more given to gambling than 
most of the others. Our rivermen were of a better class than 
those on the Mississippi. The down river raftsmen worked by 
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the trip at lower wages than were paid here, and were known 
as “river rats,” a name never heard on the Chippewa where 
the men worked by the season and were as a class more reli- 
able. The Chippewa raftsmen held the down river men in 
contempt. The last raft was sent down the Chippewa River 
in June 1901 by the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company of 
Eau Claire. 


LOG DRIVING 


The loggers cut the timber that was not far up the river 
at a rather early date. They were driving logs from the up- 
per waters from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
above the mills which were situated mainly at or near Chip- 
pewa Falls or Eau Claire. 

In the early days supplies were hauled up river mostly 
on the ice, but later on the tote roads were opened through 
the timber country far beyond the settlements. Many of 
these were only winter roads cut through the swamps and 
impassable except when the swamps were frozen. 

The logs were cut and hauled to the nearest driving 
stream and left on the ice or in rollways along the bank. 
When spring came and the streams were in high flood, the log 
driving commenced. The driving season commencing at the 
same time on all the streams, required a great army of men 
who earned high wages, probably double the amount paid for 
common labor. Their work was still more strenuous than 
that of the raftsmen, for they put in long hours at the hard- 
est kind of labor. They were usually wet every day, with 
no chance to dry or change their clothes, no matter how cold 
the weather. Four hearty meals a day were provided them, 
such as their work and exposure required. They were very 
active, for they often worked on the moving logs. At times 
it seemed miraculous that they were not thrown into the 
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water and carried under a jam of logs to certain death. They 
worked with a tool known as a peavey (from Daniel Peavey 
of Maine, the inventor) which was a handspike and cant 
hook combined. It was made of hard maple about six feet 
long with a large steel pike at the end, and the cant hook 
fastened to the side. Their skill in prying loose and rolling 
logs with this tool was amazing. 





POLLING @ LOG WITH @ PLAVEY 


The driving of logs was not an exact science, for each 
bend of the stream and each chain of rapids brought new 
conditions. The main problem was to keep the logs afloat 


and not let them drift out into side channels or lodge on the 
bottom lands, and to break all jams immediately so that the 
whole river would not be blocked. In spite of all exertions 
very large jams would sometimes be formed, blocking the 
entire river for miles. Such a jam continuing until the river 
became low was a serious problem and often involved many 
weeks of expensive labor before it could be broken and the 
river made clear again. A jam of logs formed when the 
river was high was from ten to twenty feet in height and 
extended not only across the channel but for some distance 
on either side and often into the standing timber. In break- 
ing such a jam on the next flood, all the logs in the river 
channel were liable to move at once while at the same time 
many of those on the higher ground or in the timber were 
broken into splinters. Log jams fifteen miles in length were 
known; those from two to four miles in length were not 
uncommon. 
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The business of driving logs on the Chippewa River and 
its upper tributaries was one of great magnitude, and the 
logs were divided between two branches of the lumber in- 
dustry. In the early days the logs were all cut into timber 
at the sawmills, which were on the river from Jim’s Falls to 
Porter’s Mills, a few miles below Eau Claire, and the lum- 
ber shipped down river in rafts, but in 1869 the down river 
lumbermen commenced driving logs to Beef Slough near the 
mouth of the Chippewa River. In about the year 1874 this 
industry became well established and grew to great propor- 
tions, so that in later years fully two-thirds of the logs driven 
on the Chippewa River went to Beef Slough where they 
were rafted and sent down the Mississippi to the sawmills 
of Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. But the sawing and rafting 
of lumber on the Chippewa River mostly at and near Chip- 
pewa Falls and Eau Claire was, however, a great industry 
and added largely to the wealth of the Chippewa Valley. 
The average amount of logs driven down the Chippewa 
River was fully a billion feet a year, and in one year, one and 
one-half billion feet went down river, requiring fully eigh- 
teen hundred men working from April to about August 1. 

There were some disastrous floods on the Chippewa 
River notably in 1870, 1880, and highest of all in 1884. In 
1880 the writer was living on First Avenue in Kau Claire 
and remembers the time in June of that year when the 
booms up river were broken by the flood. During the night 
the logs commenced running so thick in the water that they 
formed a continuous mass. It was impossible to cross the 
river in a boat until in the afternoon. The writer, with a dare- 
devil boy, was the first to cross the river in a boat, and a very 
small one at that, and even then it was difficult to pick our 
way through the mass of logs that covered nearly half the 
surface of the water. 
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The driving of logs on the Chippewa stopped during or 
about the year 1900, and river traffic then became an in- 
dustry of the past. The rafting of lumber stopped at an 
earlier date when our mills shipped their products by rail- 
road. After the days of log driving, many logs were trans- 
ported by railroads which were extended into the forests of 
pine, hemlock, and birch which had outlived the days of log 
driving. One company, the Chippewa Lumber and Boom 
Company, did a heavy business for twenty years, closing out 


in 1901. In the year 1883 this company cut and drove 
742,000,000 feet of logs. 


BOOMING THE LOGS 


A boom consisted of one or more logs or square timbers 
floating in the water and used to keep the logs in place. The 
boom was an important factor in storing logs in reservoirs 
where they could be held until they were sawed or moved 
farther down river. A sheer boom was placed at an angle 


across the current to turn the logs to one side of the stream. 


HOW THE LOG DRIVERS LIVED 


They had to live close to their work, so they camped 
along the stream following the drive down river. Their 
tents and supplies were moved in a very large boat built es- 
pecially for this purpose, called a “wanigan.” (This is an 
Indian word meaning supplies of any kind.) 


THE BATEAU 


The driving streams were all rocky and swift, and in 
time of flood there was much wild water, so the boats had 
to be the very best for the purpose. The boat in universal 
use on all driving streams was the bateau (pronounced 
ba-to’) and was fitted up with both poles and paddles, the 
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paddles being much larger and longer than those used with 
a canoe. In dangerous water it was probably the safest boat 
made. This form of boat was narrow on the bottom and the 
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bow reached far ahead; the stern was similar to the bow but 
did not project so far out of the water. The boat was very 
wide amidships and although it tipped easily at first, the 
gunwale seldom or never touched the water. Unless a 


bateau were badly overloaded, it was next to impossible to 
swamp it no matter how wild the water. Oars were seldom 
used with a bateau. It was not built for speed, the object 
being carrying power and safety on rough water. When log 
driving stopped, it disappeared from the river. 


THE SHEER BOOM 


This invention grew up in Eau Claire and was first used 
in turning the logs out of the Chippewa River into Half 
Moon Lake. This lake in some past age had been a bend of 
the river, but it had shortened its course and left a part of its 
channel to one side, about three miles in length. 

When the mills were first built, this lake had an outlet at 
what was called Shawtown, but it had no inlet. In the year 
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1857 a canal was made from the river to the upper end of 
the lake something more than one-fourth of a mile in length 
to float logs from the river into the lake which was to be 
used as a reservoir for logs. When the river was in flood, the 
water level was higher than that of the lake, and the logs 
could be easily floated in; but to carry out this plan raised 








a very serious problem. When the river was in flood and the 
logs were coming thick and fast, how were they to be turned 
from the river into the little pocket boom, and then through 
the canal into the lake? 
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A sheer boom would have to be placed in the river at an 
angle with the current to turn the logs to the northern shore 
and into the pocket and thence into the canal. If this boom 
could have been held in place by permanent piers placed in 
the river, then the problem would have been an easy one, 
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but the Chippewa was a navigable stream, and they would 
not have been allowed to obstruct its channel by any perma- 
nent works. They would have to put in a large boom of great 
length and so fasten it that it could be swung out of the 
channel at any time, but when in use it would have to hold 
its position across the current and resist not only the pres- 
sure of the water but also force the logs to the northern 
shore, and these logs would be coming thick and fast down 
the swift current of the river. They would have to do some- 
thing that had never been done before and which seemed 
impossible, but they did it. 

The sheer boom, substantially as shown in the drawing, 
has been an important factor in the lumber industry on all 
northern rivers where logs have been floated, from New 
Brunswick to Puget Sound. They were in constant use at 
the mouth of the Chippewa River during the whole time 
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of the logging industry, and at this point more logs were 
handled and boomed than at any other place in the world. 


THE CHIPPEWA RIVER IN 1928 


All of the conditions which I have described have now 
passed away and the Chippewa River is no longer a part of 
the frontier, for the modern world has left all these things 
behind. The riverman is now only a tradition, and the great 
modern world has passed him by. With all its disadvantages 
and hardships, there was a charm in the life and conditions 
of the early days that nothing in modern life can replace. 
But we still have the river, and as we float down its waters, 
we may in our minds live again in the days of the long past. 
We may see the French fur trader with his halfbreed boat- 
man, poling his way in his log pirogue along the shore of 
the river, carrying bales of goods to be traded for the skins 
of the beaver and otter. With tireless energy their poles 
keep time as they pass around the bend, for they are going 
to the Indian village to barter with their friends, the Chip- 
pewa of the northern lakes. But another and a much larger 
boat now comes in view. It is long, low and flat, and on 
either side two strong men leaning far forward are pushing 
long poles as they tread with steady step from bow to stern. 
They lift their poles and march quickly to the bow. The 
steersman may call “right” or “left” or perhaps “hard 
right” or “hard left,” and they are ready for another power- 
ful stroke with their poles. They are keel boatmen carry- 
ing freight to some logging camp or small sawmill. Their 
progress is slow, but they do not complain for they have 
no better way, and supplies must go up river. They pass 
from view, but something is coming from up river! The 
shouts of the raftsmen are heard and a great raft of pine 
logs passes by, bound for Galena or Dubuque, the head- 
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quarters of the lead miners. After this has gone by, there 
is heard from far down the river the sound of a hoarse 
heavy whistle, which resounds and echoes through the bluffs 
that line the shore. Modern progress has reached us for 
the steamboat has come, the first on the river. This is the 
iskootay geemaun or fire boat of the Indian, and from this 
time on the pirogue, the canoe, and the keel boat gradu- 
ally fall into disuse. But another raft is in sight, not made 
of logs but of bright newly ‘sawed lumber and larger than 
anything ever before seen on the Chippewa River. This raft 
is the harbinger of a great industry, for during the next fifty 
years these rafts will build up towns, cities, and farms, and 
the small capital of the mill owners will grow into great for- 
tunes. The lumber will give employment to thousands of 
men and furnish a market for all that the farmer can pro- 
duce. For'many years the raftsman and the log driver will 
work on the Chippewa River side by side, workmen of two 
branches of the great lumber industry. But years ago the 
last raft went down the Chippewa and the last log drive was 
made. To one who loved the river and the frontier and to 
whom the log driver and the raftsman, the boatman and 
the landlooker were friends and brothers, it is a pathetic 
picture, but the great busy world moves on and all that is 
old is left behind. The problems of life are all for the pres- 
ent and the future, and we should not look backward, but 
we cannot forget that there was a charm in the days that 
have gone by. But we must waken from our dream of the 
past, for we are floating down the river as it is today. 

The Chippewa is still a beautiful river and we are for- 
tunate, indeed, that it has not yet been spoiled by the hand 
of man. Durand is the only town below Eau Claire, and 
although there are a few farms in sight, the shores are mostly 
as nature formed them. Bluffs, wooded slopes and lowlands 
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are always in sight, while thirty kinds of trees, not count- 
ing the smaller growth, may be found along or near its 
banks. Here Nature is still herself, and wild life greets 


the happy wanderer who floats down the placid stream or 
camps along its shores. 


The wild birds song on stem and spray, 
Invites to forest bower; 
There waves the ash his airy crest, 
There shines the birch in silver vest, 
The beech in glistening green is dressed, 
While dark between shows the oak’s proud breast, 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower; 
Dull is the heart that loves not then, 
The deep recess of the wildwood glen. 





YANKEE-TEUTON RIVALRY IN 
WISCONSIN POLITICS OF THE SEVENTIES 


SECTION I: TEMPERANCE 


HERMAN J. DEUTSCH 


W RITERS of American History have dwelt considerably 

on the development of American nationality and 
have tried to determine the various stages which mark the 
achievement of that status. The assimilation of European 
immigrants into our population has been duly considered 
and the clash of cultures recognized; the outward manifesta- 
tion of this clash in American politics has been noted by 
writers on nativism; yet it seems that further study of the 
basic dissimilarities in foreign elements and those stocks 
sufficiently acclimated to warrant the rating of native Amer- 
ican must be made before the complete history of the long 
boiling melting pot is written. 

In some respects the conflict between immigrant and 
native-born is part and parcel of the forces of nationalism 
in their peculiar modern form.’ The problem in America, 
however, seems different from the situation in Europe where 
the people subjected to forceful assimilation are firmly 
rooted in the territory in which they live and are thus held 
to their traditions, culture, and language by home ties. In 


1“Nationality, regarded as a force in modern politics, is a corporate senti- 
ment, a kind of fellow feeling or mutual sympathy, relating to a definite home 
country, and binding together the members of a human group, irrespective of 
differences in religion, economic interests, or social position, more intimately 
than any other similar sentiment.” Arthur N. Holcombe, The Foundation of 
the Modern Commonwealth (New York and London, 1923), 123. 
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America, racial heritage has not differentiated peoples once 
they have been acclimatized; rather the line of cleavage 
seems to be marked by the degree of acclimatization of the 
respective contestants. Persons of foreign parentage who 
have heard the stories of abuse and petty persecution, or 
who have even experienced for themselves these irritations 
are likely to be no more sympathetic or considerate of those 
who have arrived but recently. The son of the “d—n Dutch- 
man” objects to the increased number of “Wops” and “Po- 
lacks” in this country. This is the spirit of nativism which, 
from the American point of view, might be defined as: the 
effort of the people long resident in the United States to 
maintain their institutions and customs in their purity and 
to retain political ascendancy so as to prevent the encroach- 
ment and infiltration of alien customs and principles.” The 
strength of such sentiments seems to vary with the numerical 
ratio of “natives” to “newcomers” and with the degree of 
resistance which the latter offer to the forces of Americani- 


zation. Certainly, there is an economic consideration accent- 
uating this clash, but it will not be discussed in this paper. 
One should not, moreover, overlook the proneness of politi- 
cians to make nativism an issue where it does not properly 
belong and to fan the prejudices of certain nationalities 
whenever they wish to win their support or to alienate them 
from the opposing party.*® | 


*“Tumanity and the liberal character of republican institutions, require that 
everything be granted to these strangers that can be useful to them, provided 
that no injury results to their new country” excerpt from “A Few Words on 
Native Americanism,” in Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Third Series, xi, 328-334, 
quoted in George M. Stephenson, “Nativism in the Forties and Fifties, with 
Special Reference to the Mississippi Valley,” The Mississipi Valley Historical 
Review, ix (1922), 189-202, especially 190. 

*Commenting on nativism of an earlier period, Stephenson remarks, “The 
adopted citizens to some extent considered themselves a separate class, and their 
prejudices were carefully nursed by native and foreign demagogues.” Ibid., 199. 
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During the late reconstruction period, the seventies, 
when political issues began to reshape themselves in Wis- 
consin, there occurred a very significant wave of nativism. 
The migratory New Englander chiefly of Anglo-Saxon 
stock, so well described by Mrs. Mathews [Rosenberry]* 
and Ellis B. Usher,* played the réle of the native, while the 
German, likely to have been of the second generation, repre- 
sented the foreigner since his countrymen constituted the 
largest immigrant population in the state and held most 
tenaciously to his ancestral traditions. As will appear from 
the following pages, he also showed less aptitude for the 
then existing American politics than did the immigrants 
from some of the other European countries, notably the 
Irish and the Norwegians. 

Several reasons for this seem quite obvious. Germans, 
who had not heretofore enjoyed national unity in their old 
home, possessed, nevertheless, a heritage of customs, habits, 
traditions, and language peculiarly their own, the love of 
which had been enhanced by the nationalist movements of 
the nineteenth century. On settling in their new home in 
America, they soon discovered that their characteristics dif- 
fered radically from those of their native neighbors, and that 
this condition should be reflected in the political life of the 
community and state was inevitable.° Since the police power, 
under which category would come the laws regulating the 
conduct of the citizens, has always in theory at least, been 
allocated to the states, not to the national government, it 


*Lois Kimball Mathews, The Expansion of New England, the Spread of 


New England Settlement and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865 
(Boston and New York, 1909), 246. 


5 Ellis B. Usher, “Puritan Influence in Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin Historical 
Society Proceedings, 1899, 117-128, especially 121-122. 


* For a description of some of these customs and the German attitude toward 
such as the “treat habit,’ see J. H. A. Lacher, “The German Element in 
Wisconsin,” in Milo Milton Quaife, Wisconsin, Its History and Its People, 1634- 
1924 (Chicago, 1924), ii, 153-206. 
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was generally state issues which determined the political 
affiliations of the German element in Wisconsin. Some of 
these issues discussed in other studies, concerned the exten- 
sions of the franchise to foreigners, the facilitating of im- 
migration and naturalization processes, religious disputes; 
but most important was the question of sumptuary laws as 
regards the keeping of the Sabbath and the sale and con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors. The latter problem has often 
been a serious one for American governments, local, state, 
and federal, and in the attempts to provide a solution it 
seems to have been inevitable that those restrictions, which 
the lawmakers considered necessary and proper limitations 
on the conduct of private individuals and requisite to the in- 
terests of society, should have clashed decidedly with cus- 
toms and habits ingrained in the social life of those of Ger- 
man birth and descent. Naturally Germans were likely to 
impugn the motives of Yankee legislators who ordinarily 
showed little understanding of the German’s psychology 
as regards the function of alcoholic beverages in social life. 
So also must it have seemed unreasonable to the native 
American that the German should refuse to conform to the 
code prescribed by the state in the interest of public welfare. 
Badger state politics of the seventies furnish ample 
illustrations of the complications caused by these factors; 
also, they show how difficult it becomes in a democracy ‘to 
strike a fair balance between majority rule and minority 
rights. This study and its sequel will also afford an oppor- 
tunity to explain the relatively minor part citizens of Ger- 
man extraction played in elections and party councils. 
For Wisconsin’s liquor control legislation of the early 
seventies, the records of the state afforded ample precedent. 
Even during the territorial period, the tendency was toward 
rigid restrictions though most regulations were reasonable. 
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At first license fees and penalties for violations were high’ 
but were later relaxed® and late in the period a local option 
law was passed.® The sale of liquor to Indians was for- 
bidden.*® Within a year after the state’s admission into the 
Union, the legislature passed the Wisconsin Bond Law"! 
which has been considered one of the most stringent regu- 
lations heretofore attempted by any state, and probably the 
first civil damage bill promulgated in any of the United 
States.’” Its provisions are so interesting that they warrant 
citation. A penal bond of $1,000 and three or more sureties 
were required of every one selling liquor; women could 
bring suits for damage against the vendor for self and chil- 
dren; and a pauper destitute by reason of intemperance 
could sue the most frequented dealer. No suit for a liquor 
bill was to be entertained by any state court. A Democratic 
legislature repealed this act and replaced it by a license bill 
copied after the Maine law.** During the middle fifties 
there was a strong movement toward prohibitory legislation. 
The legislature of 1853 authorized a popular vote on the 
question which vote turned out to be favorable, though noth- 
ing resulted from this procedure.** Governor Barstow in 
1855 vetoed a prohibitory law.’® Particularly pertinent, 

* Laws of the Territory of Wisconsin (1836), 113-114. 

® Statutes of the Territory of Wisconsin (1839), 123. 

*Laws of the Territory of Wisconsin (1847), 218-220. 


” Tbid., (1840), 23-24. 


% Revised Statutes of Wisconsin (1849), chap. 29, 242-243. (Same with 
slight changes) Laws of Wisconsin (1850), chap. 139, 109-111. 

* Alexander McDonald Thomson, 4 Political History of Wisconsin (2nd ed.; 
Milwaukee, 1902), 219-220; also Wilhelm Hense-Jensen, Wisconsin’s Deutsch- 
Amerikaner bis zum Schluss des neunzehnten Jahrhunderte (Milwaukee, 1900- 
1902), i, 166. 

* Thomson, op. cit., 221-222; Laws of Wisconsin (1851), chap. 162, 153-159. 


* Laws of Wisconsin (1853), chap. 101, 99-100; Charles D. Robinson, Annual 
Report of the Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin for the Year 1858 
(Madison, 1853), 20. 

* William A. Barstow to the Assembly, Executive Department, March 31, 
1855, Wisconsin Legislature, Assembly Journal (1855), 1074-1080. 
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however, to this study is the law of 1859, which prohibited 
the sale of liquor on the first day of the week and on the 
day and at the place of the town meeting.” 

The movement for the curtailing of the liquor traffic 
was sponsored by the Good Templar Lodge, whose first 
chapter in Wisconsin was organized at Sheboygan Falls in 
1855. It varied in strength but at one time was said to con- 
stitute 500 lodges and 20,000 members.** Naturally it was a 
force with which Badger politicians had to reckon, especially 
at times of close contests, also because sporadic attempts 
were made by Templars to create separate political or- 
ganizations who, with their third ticket, might upset the 
equilibrium in state politics. 

The sixties were quiet from the standpoint of temperance 
propaganda, possibly because of the Civil War and its after- 
math, but towards the end of the decade agitation was re- 
newed. In his message of 1872, Governor Washburn recom- 
mended the subject of liquor control to the legislature for its 
serious consideration.'* The response was a bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Rock County, Alexander Graham, 
by whose name the bill was henceforth known.*® Significant 
among its provisions were: the requirement of a bond of 
$2,000 as a deposit for the issue of a license to sell liquor; 
a civil damage clause with a large list of eligible claimants; 
and a heavy penalty for drunkenness. These provisions, 
together with iron-clad safeguards against circumvention, 
made the bill a rigorous measure.”° 

The bill created quite a furor in the legislature and 
nowhere are the differences of opinion better revealed than 


* Laws of Wisconsin (1859), chap. 115, 126. 
* Thomson, op. cit., 220. 


* Cadwallader C. Washburn, Message, January 11, 1872, Wisconsin Legis- 
Jature, Senate Journal (1872), appendix 19. 


* Senate Journal (1872), 24. 
* Laws of Wisconsin (1872), chap. 129, 171-172. 
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in the majority and minority reports of the select com- 
mittee to whom the matter had been referred.” The latter, 
which reflected the attitude of the German element in the 
state, assumed that the issue lay between those of German 
and of New England extraction and maintained that de- 
spite the fact that Teutons had been drinking for centuries 
there had been no race degeneration, while the less virile 
Yankee race of New England was rapidly dying out. Were 
it not for the influx of foreign elements, the minority main- 
tained, New England would soon be depopulated. Espe- 
cially galling to German members of the committee were 
what they considered the excessive punishments prescribed, 
which they maintained would allow a fanatical justice of the 
peace to sentence a man to the full limit for the first offense. 
After suggesting some changes in respect to penalties the 
gentlemen closed their report with the demand that the ques- 
tion be submitted to popular vote.”* 

The majority of the committee in its report expressed 
regret that temperance should have become a party issue, 
for it believed it to be a question of morals and as such bet- 
ter removed from politics. “Temperance, though a subject 
of legislation, belongs to no political party, and though 
identified with every moral and religious interest it belongs 
to no sect or denomination.” Public sentiment had, accord- 
ing to the majority, vibrated between two extremes: one 
group failed to distinguish between liberty and license; the 
other contended for a principle which could be ushered in 

* The bill first referred to the committee on state affairs was withdrawn from 
that body and sent to a select committee of three (Graham, Cary, Allen), whose 
report, favorable to the bill, represented the majority sentiment. Later, after 
the bill had virtually passed both houses, on motion of Graham, the bill was 
referred to a select committee of five (Graham, Coswell, Coleman, Winkler, 
Horn). Since the majority report of this body concerned itself only with tech- 


nicalities, the report of the first select committee reflected the true majority 
point of view. Assembly Journal (1872), 36, 64, 122-123, 723, 727, 735. 


™=“Minority Report, Select Committee.” Ibid., 272-275. 
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only with the millennium, namely, total abstinence. They 
themselves, however, advocated a middle course which would 
prove acceptable to a majority of all citizens, would keep the 
exercise of authority of the state within proper limits, and 
would alleviate the worst evils of the liquor traffic. A pro- 
hibitory law in their opinion could not be enforced; not 
because public sentiment was not against the use of intox- 
icating liquors as a beverage, ““but because the public morals 
and public practices are far below the public judgment.” 
The stringent liability provisions were in their opinion nec- 
essary to assure the efficacy of the law.”* The bill, which 
passed both houses by an ample majority, rested squarely 
on the Republican party which controlled all the branches 
of the state government.”* 

Protests on the part of some citizens came soon after 
the passage of the law, but pronounced public opposition 
did not appear until some time after its promulgation. The 
Wisconsin State Association for the Protection of Personal 
Liberty in its meeting of July 1, 1872, adopted a resolution 
denouncing the law and sent it to the Democratic delega- 
tion to the national convention at Baltimore.”* During the 
canvass of 1872, national issues tended to dwarf state issues, 
but if one is to give credence to the letters of a local Republi- 
can politician, the law did harm the Republican cause among 
the Germans.”* Meanwhile opponents of the law seem to 
have been working quietly and planning their attack to be 
made when the atmosphere was cleared of federal questions. 


* “Report of the Select Committee on Bill No. 7.” Ibid., 222-236. 


* The final vote in the assembly was 56 for, 34 against, 10 not voting. Ibid., 
464-465. The final vote in the senate was 18 for, 11 against. Senate Journal 
(1872), 490. 


* “Resolutions by the Wisconsin State Association for the Protection of Per- 
sonal Liberty, July 1, 1872,” Milwaukee Daily News, July 6, 1872, 2. 


* William H. Utley to E. W. Keyes, Racine, October 10, 1872, Keyes Papers, 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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In the legislature of 1873 a resolution, introduced into the 
senate by S. A. Burchard, ordered the judical committee of 
that body to inquire into the operation of the law of the 
previous year; whether it had had a fair trial, what cases 
had arisen under it, and what had been the decisions of the 
courts; also what the practical results of the law were; and 
finally, to report, if necessary, any amendments to the law.?" 
This time the opponents of the act constituted the majority 
of the committee while its advocates were in minority.”* 
Both reports, however, were couched in moderate, judicious 
language. 

The majority reported on a few minor cases and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Graham Law had not remedied 
drunkenness, while the brief minority report cited the opin- 
ion of local officials who were in accord with the law.”® Sup- 
porters of the law in the legislature held their ground and 
passed the Leland amendment of 1873, which virtually made 
the Graham Law a part of every city charter.*° It seems 
evident, therefore, that during the first year of its operation, 
opposition lay dormant and that politicians were not to be 
blamed for their incorrect diagnosis which seemed to be 
that public opinion supported the temperance program. 

There was something volcanic about the storm of pro- 
test which was soon to burst forth and which began with 
the convention of the Personal Liberty League held in Mil- 
waukee, May 31, 1873. Samuel Rindskopf, a prominent 
Milwaukee distiller, later involved in the tangle of the 
Whisky Ring but as yet in good standing, called the meet- 
ing to order, and Moritz Schoeffler, the veteran editor of the 
Banner and V olksfreund was selected permanent chairman. 


* Senate Journal (1873), 57, 363. 

* Majority: Quimby, Cotzhausen, O’Rourke. Minority: R. L. D. Potter, 
R. H. Baker. Ibid., 363-370. 

* Tbid., 363-369. 

* Laws of Wisconsin (1873), chap. 230, 486. 
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In calling upon other German societies for their codper- 
ation, the members of the above convention adopted resolu- 
tions which exemplify the readiness of reformers of any 
stripe to commit themselves to panaceas of grievance. At- 
tributing the success of temperance fanatics to lack of unity 
among the Germans, they asked the sister groups to “join 
in one solid, mighty phalanx in the campaign for freedom of 
conscience, and religious and industrial liberty, and against 
temperance laws and other oppressive measures, for honesty 
and economy in administration, for reform in the civil serv- 
ice, and for the restraint of monopolies.”” One member sug- 
gested from the floor that social ostracism and boycott in 
business be tried.** | 

More effective in determining the legal force of the law 
than speeches or resolutions was a test case resulting from 
the peculiar enforcement program of the officials of the city 
of Milwaukee. Harrison Ludington, mayor, in May, 1873, 
requested of city attorney, Emil Wallber, an opinion as to 
the bearing of the Graham Law upon that clause in the char- 
ter of the city of Milwaukee which delegated to the com- 
mon council the right to grant licenses and to regulate the 
sale of liquor.*” The gist of the attorney’s opinion was that 
the Graham Law was unconstitutional and that in regrant- 
ing licenses, which had expired April 30, the mayor should 
follow provisions of the city ordinance.** Thereupon, the 
executive issued permits to saloon keepers without requiring 
the bond prescribed by the recent state law.** The city 
council was evidently in full sympathy with Ludington’s 


* The Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, June 6, 1873, 8. 

*® H. Ludington, mayor. To the Honorable Common Council, Milwaukee, 
May 5, 1873, in Proceedings of the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee for 
the Year ending April 15, 1874 (Milwaukee, 1874), 176-178. 

* Emil Wallber, city attorney to Harrison Ludington, mayor of Milwaukee, 
in Sentinel, May 6, 1878, 8. 

* Ludington to Council, op. cit. 
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program since it refused to restrain the mayor and ordered 
Wallber’s opinion printed.*® Against this action two 
protest meetings were held at which the attendance was 
small because of inclement weather. No German names 
appear on the roster of officers or among the list of promi- 
nent people in attendance. Calling upon the city officers to 
enforce the law, the resolution contended that the trouble 
and expense of testing a law should fall upon those challeng- 
ing its validity.** 

A trial case was had, and Chief Justice Dixon, uphold- 
ing the law, declared any license issued in contravention 
to it to be null and void.*” The forces of law and order had 
won their point, but Ludington also scored when the court 
refused to issue a writ of mandamus restraining him from 
issuing permits; for, the judge held, it would be useless to 
restrain the mayor since his permits had obviously no legal 
force.. As the later Chief Justice of the State Supreme 
Court, E. G. Ryan, who had anticipated such a decision, 
remarked, a municipality had been permitted to assume 
sovereign powers and had set itself in defiance against a 
state law for a period of months without suffering rebuke 
by the courts.** Ludington not only escaped judical dis- 
cipline but saw his prestige actually enhanced to the extent 
that, when the Republicans were searching for a likely can- 
didate for governor, in the contest of 1875, they hit upon the 
mayor who had won the favor of Milwaukee Germans. 

In August 1873, the scene shifted to the capital city 
of the state where there occurred a very interesting struggle 
over law enforcement. While Mayor Gregory, of Madi- 


*% Proceedings Council, 178, 183. 

* Sentinel, May 20, 1873, 8; ibid., May 30, 8. 

** State ex rel. Henshall vs. Ludington and others, xxxiii, Wisconsin Reports, 
107-119. 


*E. G. Ryan to E. W. Keyes, Milwaukee, June 21, 1873; August 25, 1873, 
Keyes Papers. 
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son, was absent from the city, Chandler P. Chapman, act- 
ing mayor, took it upon himself to invoke the old Sunday 
closing law on the state’s statute books and issued orders to 
saloon keepers to observe the clauses in their licenses which 
forbade the giving away or selling of liquor on Sundays. 
The city charter, he contended, made it incumbent upon him 
to enforce the laws of the state, hence, while he was acting 
mayor he would do his duty, since it was not “within the 
province of any executive to consider the propriety of en- 
forcing, or winking at, the violation of the law’; he would 
accordingly instruct the police force to see that the law was 
not violated.*® Needless to say, the Germans and liquor 
dealers were greatly perturbed. They held a meeting at 
Turner Hall where they elected delegates to the American 
Constitutional Union, a protest convention to be held at Mil- 
waukee, but their chief concern was the immediate local 
problem. They questioned Chapman’s sincerity in the mat- 
ter of law enforcement because notices had been sent only 
to saloon keepers to close their establishments, whereas the 
law also applied to steamboats, omnibuses, confectionaries, 
and a host of other business places which operated on the 
Sabbath, to whom, however, no orders had been sent. In 
the event no notices had been sent to these establishments 
by Friday, or the proscriptive policy of the acting mayor 
had not been abandoned, a committee of twenty members, 
appointed by the meeting, was to procure the names of all 
establishments evading the law.*° 

In his reply Chapman informed them that their aid 
would be cheerfully accepted. In answer the committee sent 
a sharp rejoinder in which it denied that any assistance had 


* Chandler P. Chapman, acting mayor, to ——, City Hall, Madison, Wis- 
consin, August 1, 1878, in the Madison Democrat, August 1, 1873, 4. 


“ Democrat, August 5, 18738, 4. 
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been proffered by the committee. Its object was not to en- 
force Sunday laws but to uphold the principles of equal 
rights as their enforcement against saloons alone showed 
clearly a vindictive and intolerant spirit toward Germans. 
The intention of the committee, therefore, was to collect 
evidence to be held in readiness in the event Chapman and 
his cohorts should rush to the courts.*! 

The acting mayor, nevertheless, refused to issue any 
proclamation against business places other than saloons, for 
he maintained, there was a broad distinction between plying 
the sale of liquor and other occupations. He considered it 
as an indication of a “captious” spirit on the part of the 
Germans that they threatened retaliatory measures, and 
as their committee would undoubtedly be more effective than 
any proclamation he could issue, he stood firm in his re- 
fusal.** This undoubtedly weakened the case of the mayor 
who had premised his policy with the contention that he was 
actuated by a sense of duty to enforce the law regardless of 
its nature. 

For two Sundays the order was in force and no disturb- 
ance resulted though there were a few violations and one 
arrest.** The jury, however, acquitted the accused on tech- 
nical grounds.** The activities of the committee resulted in 
no complaints against business men who did not sell liquor. 
Both sides seem to have been waiting for the return of 
Mayor Gregory who finally came home the second week after 
the promulgation of the order. He did not share his sub- 
stitute’s zeal for strict enforcement of the Sabbath law and 
arranged a compromise which was sensible but probably 
transcended his authorized powers. It was agreed the 

“ Ibid., August 10, 1873, 4. 

“The Chicago Daily Tribune, August 11, 1873, 8. 


“ State Journal, August 6, 1873, 4; Tribune, August 11, 1873, 4. 
“ State Journal, August 11, 1873, 2; August 12, 1873, 4. 
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saloons should not be opened on the Sabbath until two 
o'clock, and should close at nine, also that the places for 
sale be kept quiet and orderly.*® “Now let him [Gregory] 
compromise with well-disposed citizens who want to steal 
horses. Let him insist that they shall steal only half as many 
as they used to,” chided the Fond du Lac Commonwealth.*® 
Though the episode did not bear on the question of liquor 
as much as it did on the question of keeping the Sabbath, it 
nevertheless occurred at a time when all sumptuary laws 
were subjected to challenge and it undoubtedly served to 
accentuate the bitterness with which the political struggle of 
that year was fought. 

On August 6 the Grand Council of the Knights of the 
Beer Seidel, as the Milwaukee Sentinel dubbed the Ameri- 
can Constitutional Union, met in Milwaukee. Largely Ger- 
man in personnel, it also afforded sanctuary for all elements 
opposed to the Graham Law. Its formal title suggests the 
premise of its contentions against the Graham Law and 
the preamble of its resolutions had the flavor of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and other pronouncements asserting 
the rights of man. Typical was the assertion that people 
should be governed “with as little abridgment of their nat- 
ural freedom and as little expense to their resources as is 
consistent with the nature of human affairs.” The Republi- 
can party was severely indicted for its violation of this 
principle. To remedy this situation citizens were invited to 
join the organization “without discrimination as to birth- 
place, party, or religious belief.” An elaborate organization 
of state and local units was devised, and although the meet- 
ing attempted to maintain a non-partisan front, it was evi- 
dent that Germans and anti-Republican members had the 
upper hand.** 


“ Ibid., August 25, 1878, 4; September 1, 1873, 2; September 4, 1873, 2. 
“The Fond du Lac Commonwealth, in State Journal, September 6, 1878, 4. 
“ Sentinel, August 7, 1873, 8. 
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Interesting in this respect was the controversy over the 
question of the language to be used in the proceedings and 
documents of the Union. When one member expressed the 
desire that German be used, Moritz Schoeffler, the veteran 
editor, objected to it on the ground that it would lay the 
organization open to the charge of German Know-nothing- 
ism.** The Seebote later remarked that the addresses to the 
public used English although it could hardly be called the 
predominating language in Wisconsin.“ 

The Sentinel published the news of the meeting under 
bitterly sarcastic headlines. “The mighty hosts of brewers, 
liquor-dealers, turners, sharp-shooters, Catholic association 
leaders, free-thinkers, free-singers, free-drinkers and free- 
lovers of lager assembled at the Academy of Music yester- 
day forenoon to consummate an American Constitutional 
Union, whose grand precepts would revolutionize the world, 
and be heralded from generation to generation with the 
name of the glorious body from which they emanated.””° 

Opposition to the program of the Republican state ad- 
ministration came also from another quarter: namely, the 
organized brewers and malt dealers of the state. Though 
they were undoubtedly more interested in the business as- 
pect of the movement against stringent temperance laws, 
they showed themselves more openly partisan than the Con- 
stitutional Union. Their resolutions were less all-embracing 
and the Republican party was made the particular target of 
their attack and Governor Washburn was mentioned by 
name."' After their convention of August 6 the liquor in- 
terests did not again appear as an organization for political 

* Ibid. 

“ Milwaukee Seebote, August 18, 1873, 1. 


* Sentinel, op. cit. 
1 Seebote, July 21, 1873, 1, 3; Sentinel, August 7, 1873, 8. 
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purposes but they were evidently in a position to endow the 
Reform party of 1873 with ample “sinews of war.”*? The 
history of the financing of that state campaign, however, is 
likely to remain a permanent secret. 

Much as the temperance question stirred the political 
atmosphere in 1873, it did not become the paramount issue 
of the campaign. The question of railroad control by the 
state was more conspicuous and probably of greater import- 
ance. The Republican platform made no mention of the 
liquor issue’® and the clause in the platform of the Reform 
party which was composed of Democrats, leaders in agri- 
cultural politics, and anti-temperance men,™ was far from 
outspoken on the subject. Curious also was the fact that 
Taylor, who contested Governor Washburn’s reélection, 
was a member of the Good Templars. Though not the most 
agitated issue, the liquor contest was probably the deter- 
mining one; for an analysis of the voters of 1872 and 1873 
shows clearly that the disaffection from the Republican party 
was greatest in the cities, especially those with a large Ger- 
man population, not in the rural districts where one would 
expect the railroad issues to have had greatest effect.°° As 
an anti-temperance vote had elected men most interested 
and committed more definitely on the transportation prob- 
lem, the opponents of liquor control could certainly not have 
a free hand in the expugning of sumptuary laws from the 
statute books. Governor-elect Taylor was very perplexed 
as to the stand he should take on the question, for in the in- 
structions to his major-domo, George H. Paul, as to what 


2C, C. Washburn to C. Woodman, Madison, October 16, 1873, Woodman 
Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 


8 Sentinel, August 28, 1873, 8. 

* Tbid., September 23, 1873, 4. 

* The ten largest cities in Wisconsin in 1870 were: Milwaukee, 71,440; Fond 
du Lac, 12,764; Oshkosh, 12,663; Racine, 9,880; Madison, 9,176; Janesville, 8,789; 
La Crosse 7,785; Watertown, 7,550; Sheboygan, 5,310; Manitowoc, 5,168. Statistics 
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the latter should put into the inaugural, he suggested equivo- 
cation. “Had I better say anything about the Graham Law 
(I wish our people would let it stand this year so as to take 
the wind out of certain Shanghai people and papers. Let 
the Repubs try to repeal it, etc. [sic.]—would we not have 
them on our hip then?) [sic.] send you Gov. W’s message 
of 1873, marked in places.’* His closing words show clearly 
that he could find no solace among his immediate advisors. 
“The Road question and temperance question are both on 
the rampage in my house here now—hence I'll stop.”*’ 
Despite Paul’s temperance leanings, the governor’s mes- 
sage gave the Germans all they could reasonably expect as a 
statement on the issue vital to them. The document declared 


of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census, June 1, 1880. (De- 
partment of Interior, Census Office, Washington, 1883), i, 366-375. 


Vote for President 1872: Vote for Governor 1873: 

Grant Greeley Washburn Taylor 
Milwaukee 4,601 6,858 2,275 8,628 
Fond du Lac 1,408 1,293 1,079 1,119 
Oshkosh 1,825 1,203 988 1,147 
Racine 1,296 838 869 1,050 
Madison 886 1,001 819 943 
Janesville 908 568 705 669 
La Crosse 817 1,141 1,082 806 
Watertown 832 943 196 992 
Sheboygan 410 638 99 489 
Manitowoc 613 868 233 433 


Urban vote 12,596 14,851 8,345 16,276 
Total vote 105,012 86,390 66,224 81,599 
Rural vote 92,416 71,539 57,879 65,323 


Totals 1872: Totals 1873: Total decrease: 
Vote 191,402 147,828 43,579 
Rural vote 163,955 123,202 40,753 
Urban vote 27,447 24,621 2,826 


Compiled from figures in: Legislative Manual of Wisconsin (1874), 325-348, 364. 


* William R. Taylor to George H. Paul, Cottage Grove, December 7, 1873, 
Paul Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. (The term “Shanghai” was one ap- 
plied to Democrats who joined the Free Soil Movement; after one of their 
number, who, interested in chickens, preferred the “Shanghai” breed.) Beriah 
Brown to A. J. Turner, Office of Puget Sound Dispatch, Seattle, W. T., May 12, 
1880, Turner Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 


"Taylor to Paul, op. cit. 
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that the state was not an appropriate agent for the dissemi- 
nation of religious doctrines or the enforcement of private 
morality. Commenting on the danger of the state’s over- 
stepping its legitimate bounds in the attempt to right social 
complaints, it recommended the repeal of the obnoxious 
provisions of the Graham Law.** The very apparent vacil- 
lation of the administration caused the German press con- 
siderable misgivings, especially when it became known that 
instead of the total repeal of the Graham Law, there would 
be but a codification of all laws on the subject and that many 
very unpopular provisions were likely to be retained. Re- 
peatedly the Seebote warned that the Germans would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the unconditional repeal of 
the Act. Politicians, however, found compromise more 
advisable and a moderate measure emanated from a Reform 
caucus committee of which Senator Cotzhausen was chair- 
man.*° License fees were reduced and the surety features 
were mitigated; the damage clause was retained but with 
the proviso that a written notice be given the liquor dealer 
by interested persons to the effect that the person in their 
custody was a minor or an habitual drunkard; and the pen- 
alty for drunkenness was reduced.®*' Much to the disap- 
pointment of the Germans the much hated Sunday laws of 
1859 and 1861 were retained, but generally speaking the 
bill allayed the great discontent aroused by its predecessors.” 
“A mixture of German license and Democratic logic” was 
the verdict of a Republican politician.” 


% William R. Taylor, Message, January 15, 1874, in Senate Journal (1874), 
appendix 15-16. 

%® Seebote, January 19, 1874, 1; January 26, 1874, 2; February 9, 1874, 2; 
especially February 16, 1874, 2; Manitowoc Nord-Westen, February 12, 1874, 2. 

® News, February 10, 1874, 2. 

% Laws of Wisconsin (1874), chap. 179, 297-305. 

® Seebote, March 9, 1874, 2; Nord-Westen, March 12, 1874, 2; Watertown 
Weltbiirger, in Seebote, February 23, 1874, 2. 


Sam Fifield to Lucius Fairchild, Madison, February 17, 1874, Fairchild 
Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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Both parties were glad to see the question removed from 
the sphere of politics and legislators were not anxious to dis- 
turb the hornet’s nest again. The Good Templars did not, 
however, relax their efforts though they found politicians 
treating their memorials in a rather jocose fashion as was 
the case with the Ross petition. In 1875 the Dane County 
Lodge forwarded a resolution to the legislature requesting 
the members of that body to set a good example to the young 
men in the educational institutions at the capital and to cease 
encouraging the traffic in liquor.** In the senate the docu- 
ment was referred to the Committee on Charitable and Penal 
Institutions which brought the following waggish report. 
Expressing the opinion that each senator would undoubt- 
edly decide the question for himself, it called attention to 
an error in procedure; due to haste, the matter had been re- 
ferred to the wrong committee; “for it will be observed that 
the communication relates to moral and physical conditions 
of the Senators, and should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvements.”® 

The experiences of the years 1872 and 1874 were suf- 
ficient to deter either of the major parties from again wag- 
ing war on demon rum. Agitation among the Germans 
had died down and in the late seventies the Republicans who 
had formerly leaned toward the native element discovered 
that the German vote could be won on questions which did 
not directly concern national prejudices, namely, that of 
honest money.®® When the temperance men discovered that 


* James Ross to Fred W. Horn, Speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, Madi- 
son, January 22, 1875, in Assembly Journal (1875), 44. 


% Senate Journal (1875), 30, 36-37. 


The firm stand of the Republicans in the national campaign of 1876 and 
the dodge in the platform of the state Democrats. I. M. Bean to Keyes, July 27, 
1876, Keyes Papers; J. A. Bentley to Keyes, Sheboygan, September 10, 1876, Keyes 
Papers; Tom Barney to Keyes, West Bend, September 3, 1876, Keyes Papers; 
Conrad Krez leader in the German stronghold, Sheboygan County, resigned as 
candidate for elector on the Democratic ticket, in Chicago Times, June 8, 
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they could no longer expect support from their former ally, 
they decided to form a separate organization which would 
act for itself at least in local elections.** Had the balance of 
power between the two major parties not been so slight, the 
separatest movement would have been of little consequence, 
for the tendency of temperance folk was to vote the old 
party ticket. In this respect they were unlike most anti- 
temperance folk who showed little compunction about 
breaking old party ties when their party took an unfavor- 
able stand on the liquor question. Fully cognizant of this 
peculiarity among their kind, leaders among the Good 
Templars decided, nevertheless, that since the old parties 
were competing for the liquor vote, an independent organi- 
zation remained their only weapon. This decision was not 
made without protests; many felt that the Republican party 
even though not committed in their favor, was preferable 
to the Democratic. “It seems that when temperance is in, 
brains are out, just as when whisky is in,” concluded one 
politician, otherwise sympathetic with the anti-liquor crusad- 
ers. Local politicians in strong temperance communities 
were especially frightened. “For God’s sake, put a stop to 
it [separate temperance ticket]. Cold water cannot win this 
fall,” cried one of them.®® Despite all, however, separate 
state tickets were put into the field in 1875, 1877, 1879. The 


1876, 1. Resolutions of the ratification meeting (Republican) at Milwaukee, in 
Sentinel, October 3, 1877, 1. Two addresses by Horace Rublee, chairman Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, “To the Electors of the State,” in State Journal, 
October 12, 1877, 2; Address of the Republican State Committee, ibid., Novem- 
ber 3, 1877, 1. 

* Platform adopted at Ripon, August 1, 1877, Sentinel, August 3, 1877, 2; 
“Report unanimously adopted at Session Grand Lodge, I.0.G.T., Madison, Sep- 
tember 3, 1879,” in Madison Democrat, September 5, 1879, 1, 4; W. T. Price to 
Horace Rublee, ibid., November 3, 1881, 2. 

® Rev. H. C. Tilton to Rev. H. D. Jenks, in State Journal, October 5, 1875, 
1; M. Griffin to Keyes, Eau Claire, December 20, 1877, Keyes Papers. 

® E. S. Chase to Keyes, Eau Claire, August 14, 1874, Keyes Papers; (similar 
in content) H. S. Town to Keyes, Ripon, October 12, 1874, Keyes Papers. 
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votes polled were negligible, but these tactics helped to sus- 
tain interest in the question and bore some fruit. In 1878, 
a joint resolution to amend the constitution by an article 
providing for the total prohibition of the sale of liquor in the 
state was lost by one vote in the senate,’° and in the two 
following years certain minor regulatory measures were put 
on the statute books:"* one dealt with the sale of liquor to 
spendthrifts ;** the other punished treating.”* 

Convinced that the older parties were “appealing to the 
cupidity of the weakest and basest elements of society,” the 
temperance folk in 1881 decided upon a distinct party or- 
ganization and not to rely only upon a separate party 
ticket."* The result was an appreciable cut in the Repub- 
lican vote,”° but the Prohibition party never achieved the po- 
sition even of a group of irreconcilables wielding the balance 
of power between the old parties. 

The peculiar character of the controversy over liquor 
control in Wisconsin during the seventies was undoubtedly 
due to the reaction of Germans toward the place of alcoholic 
beverages in social life. There were, of course, other dif- 
ferences in point of view between Yankee and Teuton which 
were probably as basic, but which did not become distinct 
issues at the polls. Nevertheless, political warfare is gener- 
ally the result of an accumulation of circumstances. What 
some of these were, the writer will suggest in the sequel to 
this paper. 

"In 1875, the vote for their candidate for Governor was 460; in 1877, 399; 


and in 1879, 387. Legislative Manual of Wisconsin (1876), 392-393; ibid., (1878), 
404-405; Blue Book of Wisconsin (1880), 270-271. 


" Senate Journal (1878), 83, 383. 

™ Laws of Wisconsin (1880), chap. 312, 377. 

" Tbid., (1881), chap. 204, 249. 

“ Platform (1881) in Sentinel, September 30, 1881, 1; W. T. Price to Horace 


Rublee, in Madison Democrat, November 8, 1881, 2; Price to Messrs. Johnson and 
Russell, ibid., October 26, 1881, 2. 


"The Republican majority of 12,509 for governor in 1879 to a plurality of 
11,957 in 1881. Blue Book (1882), 305. 








MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 
CHAPTER V 


I BECOME A “SCHOLAR” IN THE KENOSHA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


y life in Kenosha began when I was twelve years old. 

It was understood from family conversation, heard 

both before and after leaving the farm, that a great educa- 
tional opportunity would now be offered those of us of 
school age; for Kenosha was reputed to have excellent 
schools. With me, however, the dread of meeting strangers 
overshadowed then any feeling of joy over my good fortune. 
The first home of the Davison family in Kenosha was the 
parsonage of the Congregational Church, then experiencing 
a change of pastors. To this house father had been referred 
by Mr. F. W. Lyman, his old friend. It was located on 
Market, now Fifty-Sixth Street, where, stuccoed, it is num- 
ber 1011 today. The fact that on this same street, about 
two blocks away, lived some old Paris neighbors, may have 
caused my parents to favor this place. They have all been 
mentioned in previous chapters. Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Hale 
had preceded us in migration to town, as had the family of 
Courtland A. Dewey and Delina Hale Dewey, the latter a 
beloved friend of mother. In passing, I will add that the 
only son of the latter, C. Ernest Dewey, who served as as- 
semblyman from Kenosha in 1929, was then seven years old. 
Mr. Dewey had started in the hardware business in Kenosha. 
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My father, still crippled as previously related, was able 
to get about with the aid of two canes. Leaning upon these, 
he could move his feet slowly and painfully, and thus make 
progress forward, but the movement could hardly be called 
walking. He enjoyed meeting his old Kenosha friends and 
read much of the time. 

The school building was only a block away from our 
first home. That historic old structure,' which had been 
“dedicated on July 30, 1849, and opened the next day,” was 
seventy feet long and forty-three feet wide and had on each 
floor a large assembly room fifty feet by forty feet, and two 
recitation rooms. The first annual report of September 1, 
1849 says that it was valued at $5,000. Near by was a small- 
er building which was completed in 1856, and was known 
as “the new building,” even when it was falling to decay and 
was still “the new building” when it was pulled down. After 
1856 its predecessor, completed seven years before, lost its 
dignified appellation of “the brick edifice,” and was referred 
to in the records and in common parlance-as “the old brick 
building.” 

As soon as we were settled, mother began getting us 
ready to go to school. But these preparations were not elab- 
orate—one dress apiece for four of us, those for the younger 
girls being “made over” ones inherited from older sisters. 
We listened to the school bell sounding from its belfry, and 
rather dreaded the time when we, too, like the children troop- 
ing by, must go when the “first bell” would ring for us. 

That time came on a January morning in 1869, and 
mother went with us. Hannah, Carrie, and I were all en- 
rolled as scholars in the classes of Grammar Room No. 2; 
Isabel, my youngest sister, became a scholar in the primary 


1“Whether we date it from 1845, when the basis was laid for it, or from 1849, 
when the plan was completely put in force, it was the earliest school of that 
type in Wisconsin.” Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, 204. 
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grade in the “new building” whose erection has been pre- 
viously mentioned. 

When the Davison girls entered the old brick building, 
it had done service for twenty years, and deserved the epithet 
of “old” which circumstances had imposed upon it while it 
was still new. The upper floor had then, as always, a large 
assembly room. At the south end were the recitation rooms, 
each entered from the hall by a narrow door. But the lower 
floor had undergone considerable remodeling to “accommo- 
date it to the system of separate departments,” the grading 
of pupils having in 1859 succeeded the first ungraded school 
assemblage of younger scholars. The grammar school which 
we entered occupied the entire north end of the lower floor 
and would seat about fifty pupils. It had two large windows 
to the east and to the west, and was entered from the hall by 
a door near the southeast corner. Grammar school girls en- 
tered the building by a middle door, and the boys by a west 
door. The coats and caps of boys, and the hoods, scarfs, and 
wraps of girls were hung on hooks on opposite sides of the 
hall—an arrangement that made us country children feel, 
on that winter day, quite at home, as did certain out-of-door 
accommodations located between the two buildings. The 
latter differed only in extent, though little in condition, from 
those we had known in the district school. 

It was not, however, the big building, or the resounding 
bell, that impressed me most on that memorable morning— 
it was the teacher. The crowds of staring children through 
which we had passed (and no doubt we were somewhat of a 
sight!) had embarrassed and scared me, but in the presence 
of Anna E. Gillett, I was awed. In charge of that roomful 
of boys and girls was a little woman very pale and frail look- 
ing, who spoke in a low voice, through dry, almost immobile 
lips. She wore a purple dress of soft wool fabric, and ac- 
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cording to the fashion of the day, it was full-skirted and 
moderately well-crinolined. It had a white collar, and white 
lace showed beyond the edges of the wide sleeves. About 
her neck was a heavy, gold rope chain to which a small gold 
watch was attached. She wore a plain gold ring, also heavy, 
which played back and forth on her finger between joints. 
Her blonde hair was in curls reaching to her shoulders. Also, 
according to the fashion of the day, her waist was drawn 
in to a small compass and tightly belted—the common wasp, 
evidently, and not Venus of Melos being then the ideal for 
such physical features. (Please don’t charge the twelve- 
year-old girl with the pedantry of the latter allusion.) Miss 
Gillett wore the smallest shoes I had ever seen on adult feet. 
I was greatly impressed with it all. Now I can see that with 
a considerable streak of vanity in her make-up, she furnished 
a rather extreme example of the enslaving, unhygienic fash- 
ions of that day, when stiff corseting and tight lacing and 
shoeing, caused the victims of these fashions to be more 
appropriately compared, in grace, agility, and freedom, to 
a modern robot than to the young women of this untram- 
meled generation. 

When my mother returned home and was asked by 
father how things had gone at the school, her reply was that 
she had never before seen such a white, sickly looking person 
trying to teach school; and she wondered whether it was 
really right for children to be taught by her. To the young 
Davisons, Miss Gillett was awful—in the literal and not in 
the colloquial sense of that word and this feeling was evi- 
dently shared by the other pupils. Hers was a very orderly 
school according to the strict standards of the day. When 
in a low tense voice she said “Joseph!” or “Thomas!” or 
“William!” Joe, Tom, and Bill immediately stopped the 
performance that had elicited the warning—usually the very 
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serious school offense of whispering—and became intent 
upon their books, not even venturing a side glance or the 
return of a cautiously administered kick. 

The methods used in recitations and the direction of our 
studies were not exceptional, and practices similar to those 
experienced under Miss Gillett were already familiar from 
our country school days. To recite meant to repeat the words 
of a book; to study meant to commit to memory words for 
such a recitation. The one who possessed the best word- 
memory was the most satisfactory pupil. With commendable 
obedience her pupils memorized whole pages of history and 
geography without much thought about the reality of the 
places, people, and events described. It was in these studies 
that my father was such a help to us. There had to be much 
home study, and he would have us recite our lessons in 
geography to him, when out of his great fund of experience 
he would relate associated incidents or tell us something he 
had read. In grammar he heard us recite the definitions; in 
arithmetic he drilled us on the tables. 

In school we had mental arithmetic—an excellent train- 
ing in concentration. We also had to write out in full sen- 
tences the explanation of problems in arithmetic—statement, 
solution, conclusion, with “‘if,” “since,” and “therefore,” in 
their proper places. I think now that the mental arithmetic 
and the written explanations were about the best things I 
got out of that term. Although at first the written solutions 
were copied, there finally developed an understanding of the 
thought back of this logical language, and thus it was con- 
ducive to independent arithmetical thinking. Exact word- 
for-word form may have been unduly stressed, but there can 
be no question about the value and the need of training in 
exact expression of thought. A child has made some ad- 
vancement in thinking when he can see why it is wrong to 
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say “If there are three feet in a yard,” and permissible to 
say “If a man sells his wheat for a dollar a bushel.” Whether 
or not Miss Gillett realized that through insistence upon 
truthfulness of expression, arithmetic becomes a means to 
character-training, I do not know; and if she did not, she 
was, in this lack of knowledge and consequent carelessness 
of expression permitted, like unto a great majority of the 
teachers of arithmetic whom I have since observed, even 
trained ones. It has long been my belief, and there may be 
among my readers one or more of my former teachers-in- 
training who remember it, that through arithmetic rightly 
taught, there may be fixed in children’s minds, besides a 
working knowledge of numbers, and training in concentra- 
tion, lessons in truth, honesty, and accuracy; and that by 
patient practice insisted upon generally, there may thus be 
strengthened the very warp and woof of character. It is 
not necessary to leave this to be done by higher mathemat- 
ics, which so many pupils never reach, and I know of no 
better way to make arithmetic accomplish this valuable and 
desirable end than the full, truthful, carefully expressed, 
written explanations which this teacher required. 

But this was composition, and the fault I have to find 
with it, is that it was not considered composition of an argu- 
mentative sort. Had it been so considered, much good would 
have resulted to both arithmetic and composition. Besides 
that, I would have been saved much tribulation of spirit. 
But written composition, according to the standards of that 
time, was a very different thing. It did not pertain to prac- 
tical affairs. Children then had to write “essays”—erudite 
stuff beyond and outside of their natural interests and abili- 
ties. While near at hand boys and girls had a world of famil- 
iar objects about which they might have expressed their own 
thoughts, they were expected to write on a general subject 
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like “The Beauties of Nature,” or on an abstract subject 
such as “Kindness.” When daily they played games, did or 
watched work, and saw many happenings, the narration or 
description of which would have stimulated real effort and 
developed genuine self-expression, they were required to 
write on “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” or some allied subject. 

I well remember my first real essay writing experience. 
I have the product still, which my mother evidently consid- 
ered such an interesting thing, probably because of associ- 
ated circumstances, that she preserved it and gave it to me 
many years after. It did, in one sense, mark a sort of crisis 
in my young life. This is the story of it, with some added 
comments, pedagogical and otherwise. 

The school had Friday afternoon exercises, consisting 
chiefly of the reading of essays and “speaking of pieces.” 
These rhetorical exercises were not left to the discretion of 
the teacher, but were required by a ruling of the school board 
to take place after recess on Friday afternoon. They were 
regarded as important, but they were not to interfere too 
much with the regular work. 

In the course of events it became my turn to produce 
an essay. A command, today, for me to write a poem in 
Latin would hardly seem more appalling. The two weeks 
allowed me for its production were spent in unsuccessful 
attempts and in worry. The idea that a child might be en- 
couraged to write about something in his experience, as I 
have already said, was “away in the offing”; while the still 
more modern idea that it is the duty of the teacher to help 
him find that something and, in preparation for writing, 
express orally his thoughts upon it, had not yet touched the 
pedagogy of composition work. I recall that my parents, 
who towards the end of my allotted time became involved in 
my misery, although the word “pedagogy” had probably 
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never been heard by them, did very sensibly say, “Write 
about the first train of cars you ever saw, or about your visit 
to Chicago,” but their suggestions were tearfully and some- 
what scornfully rejected. Hadn’t I heard, at school, what 
essays were! Finally, on a certain Friday afternoon, Miss 
Gillett told me that the essay was due without fail on the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. Saturday was joyless; Saturday 
night almost sleepless; Sunday a day of ceaseless worry by 
which the family were all more or less affected, and not in all 
cases sympathetically so. 

We had that Sunday, as a guest, a young woman who 
seemed to have some idea of what sort of a composition a 
child like me might be expected to produce. She was Miss 
Josephine Furman, a sister of Mrs. N. A. Pennoyer, and a 
beloved friend of the family. My parents had known her at 
the Pennoyer Water Cure. She was a woman of unusually 
attractive personality, of versatile talent, including readiness 
with her pen. Incidentally, I will add, she was charming in 
conversation, and for many years, although a semi-invalid, 
was a source of entertainment at the great new, north-side 
Pennoyer Sanitarium, where she resided until her death in 
1916. In connection with that place she will be remembered 
by many who knew that popular and very excellent health 
resort. 

She had known me from rotund, pink-calicoed childhood. 
Her first glimpse of me, when she visited our farm some 
years before, she often told me, had left that color-form im- 
pression. On that Sunday in the spring of 1869, she took 
pity on me and came to the rescue; or perhaps she wanted 
to get rid of my dejected presence. So after dinner she of- 
fered to help me and said she would write a composition just 
to show me what an easy thing it was to do. 
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In an astonishingly short time the wonderful feat was 
performed! She handed the paper to me, and I retired with 
it to the kitchen. It covered one page of common-sized note 
paper and was entitled ““My First Ripe Cherries.” It was a 
story, somewhat flowery in spots, about a child who had been 
watching some cherries ripen for several days. She planned 
to surprise her mother with them. It told how “One morn- 
ing just as old Sol was peeping over the hills,” she rose and 
hastened to the orchard only to see a “saucy robin flying 
away with the last of her ripe cherries.” I pondered over this 
product of Miss Furman’s pencil with very mixed feelings. 
Was this an essay? Barring some expressions, it seemed 
similar to what father had suggested and I had rejected. 

My good friend had probably not anticipated the use 
I decided to make of her sample composition. If I had only 
had the sense to take my cue from it and had written about 
a real experience, I would have escaped an act disastrous to 
my self-respect. But Monday morning was very near, and 
I dared not face Miss Gillett without an essay. So I copied 
the little story, naturally misspelling several words (this and 
some extra “ands” being the only original features), modi- 
fied a little a clause about my “sick mother,” which didn’t 
seem to fit, but kept “old Sol,” also something about the 
“refreshing dew” and the “night fairies” and handed the 
paper in, properly folded according to directions. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mary Davison was asked to 
stay after school. In fear and trembling she did so, knowing 
intuitively that the essay was the cause. Holding out my 
little paper, she said, “Mary, did you write this?” And Mary 
answered, “Yes, ma’am.” There was a pause. Mary glanced, 
up to catch a penetrating look from Miss Gillett and a pe- 
culiar expression (could it have been a smile?) about her 
mouth, as she said in a low voice, “It is very good. See to it 
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that your work of this sort in the future is as good.” On the 
back of the paper is the mark the teacher placed there over 
sixty years ago, “100”—a compliment to Josephine Furman, 
but not contributing then much to my happiness. Did she 
really think I had told the truth, or did she know I had not? 
If the latter, it was certainly kind of her to spare me further 
questioning. 

I tried to balm my conscience by thinking that my answer 
would have been different had Miss Gillett asked me if I had 
“composed” the essay. The suggestion of this quibbling to 
my father caused him to shake his head—no comfort there! 
Then, on the following Friday, I had to read the thing to 
the school, which was a very brief, but very terrifying ex- 
perience for the timid, bashful, country girl. But there re- 
sulted, I think, a little benefit from it all. I never again felt 
quite such a dread of essay writing. But the excellent send- 
off in the fiction line which Miss Furman had given me took 
on no momentum in that direction. I adopted the usual 
custom of choosing a regular bookish subject and perpe- 
trated erudition. 

When I became a pupil in the Kenosha public schools, 
the superintendent? was Anthony Van Wyck, a prominent 
lawyer of the city, a man of superior culture and impressive 
presence. The principal of the high school was W. D. Hicks, 
whose supervision of lower grades was only nominal, and of 
whom I remember nothing except his reputation for being 
a poor disciplinarian. This probably meant that he was less 
given to the use of the rod than his predecessor had been. 

*“Shortly after the system of graded schools at Kenosha was established, 
one person was designated as the Superintendent of the place. . . . Racine, Mil- 
waukee, Beloit, Janesville, Madison, Sheboygan, and Waukesha soon followed 


this example of Kenosha.” Lyman C, Draper (State Supt. 1858-1860) Wiscon- 
sin Historical Collections, v, 304. 


Besides visiting schools and examining teachers, the superintendent served as 
clerk of the board. 
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Among the duties of the superintendent was that of ex- 
amining all pupils for promotion. In this he was sometimes 
assisted by the principal of the high school. The old records 
occasionally give the names of the pupils examined for pro- 
motion to the high school. And so in my quest for other facts, 
I chanced upon a bit of personal history. It was in the report 
of a special meeting of the board held September 14, 1869. 
The lateness of the date seems to indicate that after the 
opening of the schools, it was found desirable to have more 
pupils in the high school than those added by the regular 
June promotion, which had put my older sister, Hannah, 
and her class there. The record says that the superintendent 
reported that he had examined several scholars for special 
promotion and that they had passed the examinations as 
indicated. Then came the names of nine girls and four boys 
with their standings in the special examination. Clarence 
Walker came out ahead with a mark of 88. M. Dodge, now 
Mrs. Medora Dodge Gammon of Chicago, and E. Thiers, 
now Mrs. Emma Thiers Quarles of Milwaukee, follow with 
76, and L. Wood, now Mrs. Louise Wood Van Wyck of 
Pasadena, California, with 72. I feel sure that these will 
forgive me, should they ever chance upon this very personal 
disclosure, which seems the only appropriate approach to 
what follows. C. Davison, my sister Carrie, is credited with 
a 70, and M. Davison, myself, with 67 2/4. Below the list 
is a statement which says that on motion it was voted that 
all who had passed 70 per cent and had the legitimate studies*® 
might pass from grammar school to high school. This is fol- 
lowed by the signature of A. Van Wyck, clerk. 

I remember nothing about the examination but recall 
that I needed some consolation after results were made 
known. But it was a lucky day for me when I got that 67 2/4 


*The “legitimate studies” were grammar, arithmetic, geography, and history. 
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and was destined by it to continue in the grammar school, 
where another teacher succeeded Miss Gillett, she having 
been promoted to the high school. 

This seems the appropriate place for comment on the 
latter. She was, I think now, a rather unusual woman. Keen 
in intellect, ambitious, and of indomitable will, she forged 
ahead in spite of the handicap of poor health. A graduate of 
the Kenosha high school in 1862, her name appears in 1864 
upon the pay roll of the Kenosha school board, as receiving 
$225 for forty weeks, the regular pay then and for many 
years after for primary teachers. In 1865 in the regular an- 
nual examination given teachers by a committee of the school 
board, Anna Gillett won the highest standing and got an- 
other raise of $25. The advancement in pay was $25 a year 
until she got into the grammar school and received $450. 
When I came to know her, she was getting $500. These 
facts are included as possibly having some historic interest. 

She came of educated parents. Her father, Gurdin Gil- 
lett, came to Kenosha in the early fifties and held different 
public offices for many years. The “Gillett School” on the 
north side commemorates his service on the school board. In 
Anna’s work as teacher, she undoubtedly had been obliged 
to handle large schools.* Here we may have revealed an- 
other cause of her broken health, since the excessive strain 
on a conscientious young woman to create a school out of a 
mob of children was enough to do that. 

Her reputation as a successful teacher rested largely on 
her ability to keep an orderly school; she had the ability to 
put on in the school room a presence that inspired fear in 
her pupils. This was probably one of the chief causes of 
her successive promotions. When she came to deal with 
older pupils, sarcasm was a ready and frequently used weap- 


‘Enrollments of 53, 69, 72, and 90, under one teacher, are recorded. 
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on, and incidents of cutting ridicule are remembered. She 
seemed to like me, and she certainly favored me; but candor 
moves me to say that as a pupil under her I never thought of 
her as a real human being, but as a distinct and different 
someone to be obeyed, feared, and avoided as much as 
possible. Of course, her pupils learned, but they were not 
left in love with learning, which is the real measure of suc- 
cess in a teacher. Those of independent spirit rebelled 
against this martinetism and brought their school days to a 
close as soon as possible. There were no compulsory attend- 
ance laws in those days to oblige them to attend school; only 
the clear vision of some future good held them voluntarily, 
or the authority of the home held them involuntarily in 
school, but frequently the former was lacking, and the latter 
was weak. 

Now what justification can I present for this long dis- 
sertation on one teacher? My chief reason for singling her 
out for special comment is that she represents one of the two 
types under which teachers may be classified. She repre- 
sented the formal, Procrustean type, who may be briefly 
described as “Purveyors of Information.” They are “knowl- 
edge-centered.” This type was doubtless more frequently 
found in the days of which I am writing than now, forced 
into it, perhaps, by the mass teaching they had to do. I re- 
gret to say, however, that the species is not extinct. They 
are more likely to be found in secondary than in elementary 
schools. Institutions higher than secondary schools are 
known to harbor this type, who there, as sometimes in sec- 
ondary schools, not only wield the weapon of sarcasm, but 
use the sharper, more deadly one of ridicule—the mutilat- 
ing implements of the Procrustean process. As these mem- 
oirs proceed, readers may find me alluding to this sort of 
teacher, and to the other one about whom I will now tell you. 
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I have previously said somewhere in this chapter, that 
it was a lucky thing for me to get that mark of 67 2/4. It 
gave me the opportunity to come under the influence of a 
teacher of the other type. She was not a martinet, her eyes 
were not fixed on the matter of instruction, with the dominat- 
ing aim of making children indiscriminately take that course 
—she was not a mere “Purveyor of Information”; but she 
was one whose eyes were on the children, who thought of 
studies as a means to an end, and whose aim, therefore, was 
to cause the course of study, by adaptation and method of 
teaching, to minister to individual needs, or to find matter 
of instruction that would do so. Her type may be designated 
as “Developers of Souls.” Her work was “child-centered.” 

The teacher of this second type, whom I had in the Ken- 
osha grammar school in 1869-1870, was Millie S. Norton. 
Where Superintendent Anthony Van Wyck discovered her 
is not known. I find that the board voted, probably in an- 
ticipation of difficulty in school control, to employ a man to 
succeed Miss Gillett, but a man did not appear—the salary, 
doubtless, not being attractive to men. Anyway, when school 
opened in the fall of 1869, Miss Norton was there, a real 
human being, who treated her boys and girls as such. I do 
not recall that there was any difficulty with discipline. We 
immediately recognized her as a friend, instead of “a natural 
enemy” and acted accordingly. I imagine how completely 
she would have sympathized with James Whitcomb Riley’s 
hired man, who is made to say: 


I believe all childern’s good, 
Ef they’re only understood, 
Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
’S jes’ as good as they kin be! 


She evidently had an appreciation of real educational val- 
ues and brought to us children a memorable educational ex- 
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perience outside the regular routine of studies. It seems 
worth telling about. My gratitude to her for it has grown 
with the years. She taught us some great poems and by 
repetition fixed them indelibly in my memory and, I trust, 
in the memory of all of my schoolmates. One of these was 
the “Nineteenth Psalm.” This was before the time when 
the reading of such great literature, a part of everybody’s 
spiritual heritage, was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin to be a violation of a part of Article X, 
Section 3, of the State Constitution, which prohibited sec- 
tarian instruction. The whole school of boys and girls stand- 
ing would repeat in concert the sonorous words from “The 
heavens declare the glory of God” to the closing prayer so 
appropriate for youth. 

So, also, Miss Norton, an excellent reader, taught us 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” all of it—thirty- 
two quatrain stanzas. Morning after morning we would 
stand and repeat as far as we had learned, then have ex- 
plained and interpreted to us the next stanza, and proceed to 
incorporate that. Of course, it was not all understood then, 
but experience took care of that lack, as it alone can do. 
I wonder if to others of Miss Norton’s pupils of that long 
ago time, this great poem has meant as much as it has to me, 
and has helpfully served them as often when the trials and 
duties of life beset them. Let me tell how far, on my path- 
way, “that little candle” threw its beams. 

It was the appreciation of the value of such school exer- 
cises that influenced my own teaching of literature in high 
school classes for which, as former pupils have repeatedly 
told me, I am best remembered. And finally, my belief in 
the highly cultural and character-making effects of having 
some appropriate memorization work as an accompaniment 
of literature study, developed into a sort of pedagogic doc- 
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trine, which for sixteen years was promulgated in teacher 
training schools and in teachers’ institutes in Wisconsin. But 
it must be considered now much outdated—at least I do 
not hear of its being done. While the light of modern psy- 
chology has revealed to me better ways of doing things than 
I then knew, and while I sometimes groan under the huge 
pack of my past pedagogical sins, the belief and practice 
in literature teaching I have just described, are not in 
that pack. 

Other memories recalled by thoughts of Miss Norton 
are those of a party arranged by her. It took me, with my 
classmates, into the finest, most attractive home I had ever 
seen—the Frederick Robinson home—a beautiful daughter, 
Ida, being one of our classmates. 

The other memory is that of a class play, given at the 
Kimball Opera House. This play must have represented 
nationalities, for my part in it was that of a little Dutch girl, 
for which part I was probably considered well adapted. 
Well do I recall the many skirts, the cap, and the wooden 
shoes. Graceful, golden haired Hattie Brande, in Scotch 
costume, sang with appropriate action “The Bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee” and made a great success of it. She is the 
only one I distinctly recall as participating in this little 
drama although I am sure many others took part. Trivial 
things these may seem, but each made its contribution to 
my education. Moreover, the play had decidedly practical 
results. The school board minutes say that it netted Miss 
Norton $58.50, which with $56.50 voted by the board, pur- 
chased an organ for the grammar school. That is the only 
mention made of this teacher except that of her resignation. 
Why she was moved to leave I do not know. There is a sus- 
picion in my mind that by being ahead of her time, she may 
have shocked some conservative school official or patron. 
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I take out of its place on a special bookshelf a small, 
well-worn, fine print copy of Burns’ Poems, Diamond Edi- 
tion. On the flyleaf is the date “January 5, 1870,” and the 
name “Millie S. Norton,” with a brief note of presentation 
that caused my young heart to swell with pride and grati- 
tude. She must have reciprocated my liking for her. On 
another flyleaf are the words “see p. 69.” There is found the 
poem entitled “Epistle to a Young Friend,” with the pen- 
ciled words, “My favorite.” You who are familiar with 
Burns’ poems will remember how it goes, and if you don’t, 
it will repay your search for it. Here is the first stanza: 


I lang hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Though it should serve nae ither end 
Than just a kind memento; 

But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps, turn out a sermon. 


I read it and it became my favorite. Dear little book! How 
my invalid father enjoyed it—his own Scotch inheritance re- 
acting warmly. Dear giver, and inspiring teacher! 

It had become necessary for two months or more before 
the close of this school year for us to walk a mile to get to 
school. Father, with the urge upon him as strong as ever to 
work, to be busy at something, had bought a place just 
within the city limits on the west side of Kenosha, and the 
family had moved there in the spring. The new property 
consisted of three acres of land, with a pasture for his horse 
and cow; an orchard, and a garden. There was a barn and 
an old house. My mother seemed destined to make a home 
for her family out of a poor, old, inconvenient house, as she 
had done before in the country. But father found the de- 
sired occupation, always with much needed assistance from 
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her, and he was happier than before. The owner of land ad- 
joining us and just outside the city was Samuel T. Rice, a 
former resident of Paris. It was during the long summer 
vacation of 1870 or 1871 that I earned my first money by 
picking strawberries for a neighbor across the way, and 
picking raspberries for Mr. Rice, in which enterprise Carrie 
participated. We spent this money for a pretty white fabric, 
of which mother made us dresses. The experience was a 
good one, even though it did involve sunburn and scratches, 
for these soon wore off, and we had the satisfaction of being 
dressed like other girls at a coming Sunday School social. 

Here I will say, that soon after settling in town my 
family affiliated with the Unitarian Church, being attracted 
there not only by its liberal religious teachings, with which 
my parents sympathized, but because old friends from Paris 
had already found there a congenial church home—the Bak- 
ers, Deweys, and Hales. Father was not able to go, but 
the others of us became very regular church attendants, and 
the children interested members of the Sunday School. 

Now comes the next step in my advancement as a 
“scholar” in the Kenosha public schools. Here I will let the 
old record book of school board proceedings introduce the 
story. Under date of June 30, 1870, it says: “Scholars ex- 
amined and promoted to the upper room from Grammar 
Room, [signed] J. B. Jilson, Supt.” Standings are this 
time omitted (thanks due probably to the good judgment of 
the superintendent). There follows in separate columns 
headed “South Side” and “North Side,” a total of thirty 
names; ten boys and eight girls from the former school, 
and ten girls and two boys from the latter. All but three 
of the names in this list recall distinctly these classmates, and 
this with a very mixed emotional reaction, as personal pe- 
culiarities, and miscellaneous incidents are imaged and come 
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across the memory stretch of sixty years. According to pres- 
ent knowledge, all but four besides myself have experienced 
that final promotion to the great school beyond, which goal 
some reached early, others later, a few but recently. Yet I 
am not sad at the thought of it—not sad for them, but a little 
sorry for myself. It seems strange indeed, that it should 
have fallen to me to tell of those days—as strange, as it is 
at times difficult for me to believe that what I am telling 
about those old times will be interesting to readers today. 

Nearly all of those named by Superintendent Jilson en- 
tered the high school in the fall of 1870. Since we found 
ourselves in that historic room, being the first free public 
high school assembly room in Wisconsin, I will tell some- 
thing about it as it was in 1870. At the time of which I am 
now writing, 1870, the platform in the front end had been the 
rostrum from which at least twelve principals in succession 
had ruled the school, some for a short time, others for a pe- 
riod of years; on it had stood school orators of such great 
promise as Chauncy Baldwin, and of as distinguished 
achievement as Joseph V. Quarles, of whom Mrs. Addie 
Winslow Stewart of Evanston, now 89 years of age, wrote 
me under date of May 25, 1930, “Joe Quarles was one of 
my school boy friends—we were always proud of his elocu- 
tion.” Another was George Warvelle, now a prominent Chi- 
cago lawyer. It had caught the vibrations from the tremb- 
ling knees of many others undergoing their first platform 
performance; on it had sat the much-dreaded committees 
who, selected by the board, came according to custom to take 
part in the annual or semi-annual public examinations of 
high school classes. 

Along the sides of this room on a raised platform ex- 
tending its whole length, next the windows and blackboards, 
were benches for visitors. Once, so it is said, they were filled 
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with members of the County Board of Supervisors, and of 
the Grand Jury, who came at the invitation of Principal 
Thomas J. Conatti to witness some special programs. Mrs. 
Jessie Nelson Luther of Madison, who was a “scholar” in 
the Kenosha high school at that time, and who wrote about it 
in 1891, says: “Think of it! 748 visitors during the first 
four weeks of a term, 211 visitors in one week!’ And these, 
she says, not for special exercises, but to observe school work. 
How teachers were able to do their work under these circum- 
stances is difficult to understand. 

The walls were decorated with busts and pictures—one 
of the former over every window, and of the latter, most 
of them steel engravings of historic events, in the spaces be- 
tween, and on the front wall. And, a remarkable thing to 
observe in a school room, these pictures were hung low, as if 
it were really believed that they should be seen as nearly face 
to face as possible, and the names of them clearly visible 
without a step ladder or a spyglass! It interested me to 
know who did all this. I searched and found that in 1858 
the school board voted to “loan the young men of the High 
School fifteen dollars to be expended, under the direction of 
the Superintendent and Principal in purchasing busts for 
the adornment of the High School room.” The superintend- 
ent at that time was Michael Frank, and the principal, 
Thomas J. Conatti. Things out of the ordinary seem to have 
been happening! As to how the pictures came to be there, 
I cannot say, but I find that when Mr. Conatti left in 1862 to 
become a soldier in the Civil War, there was some discus- 
sion in the school board meeting about paying him for the 
pictures belonging to him in the high school room. Although 
the bill “was laid over,” the pictures remained. 

It was a beautiful room that the thoughtfulness of those 
early school officials, teachers, and pupils had created for the 
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benefit and enjoyment of many, many successive classes in 
that high school. The room impressed me deeply and de- 
serves mention in these memoirs, not only on account of its 
historic significance, but for its influence on young people. 
What if the busts were only plaster of Paris? Washington 
and Franklin (the only ones I recognized when I first gazed 
about the room), Milton, Shakespeare, Byron, Plato, Virgil 
were there, as true likenesses as if cut in marble; and there 
was also the bust of a woman, showing a strong, attractive 
countenance, not less interesting because no one seemed sure 
whom it protrayed—some thinking her Sappho, others Mrs. 
Browning. These busts and pictures were silent influences, 
as good, appropriately selected art always is, and to a child 
in my circumstances, they meant much. I am grateful that 
they were mine to gaze at. 

The principal of the high school was H. O. Durkee, then 
in his second year in that position, he having succeeded the 
unfortunate Mr. Hicks in the fall of 1869—“unfortunate” 
because he, Mr. Hicks, had succeeded George S. Albee, who 
was principal from 1865 to 1868. Mr. Albee had built up in 
the public mind an ideal of efficiency very difficult for his 
successor to attain. Mr. Hicks had performed the very kind 
of service which many very worthy public officials have done, 
of letting down that ideal a little. He, as it were, “reduced 
the grade” and so caused Mr. Durkee’s course to be some- 
what easier, smoother and more secure. 

There were two assistant teachers in the high school then, 
and one of these was Anna E. Gillett. At that time the prin- 
cipal had quite a full teaching program, as his supervising 
duties outside of high school were limited. The impression 
remains with me that I liked Mr. Durkee’s classes. He was 
a quiet-voiced, scholarly man, an Easterner, I think. He 
had some peculiarities of phraseology, soon caught up and 
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imitated by the pupils in their private comments, and of 
course, his initials immediately suggested his cognomen, 
“Hod.” I had Miss Gillett as teacher in history again, and 
her methods had not changed. I was successfully “condi- 
tioned” —to use a Behaviorist term—against United States 
history. 

Had I studied Latin, I would have had this teacher at 
her best; in that branch she was regarded as a great success. 
Her repute as a teacher of Latin finally won for her a place 
in one of Chicago’s great high schools, where she taught this 
subject many years. She commuted week ends from there 
to her home in Kenosha while her aged parents lived. 
Even to a very feeble old age this remarkable woman taught, 
until with all members of her family departed long before, 
she finally left the school room and was taken care of in the 
Pennoyer Sanitarium, where she died in 1914. 

Now, going back to my high school days, there are two 
practices I desire to tell about. At the opening exercises in 
the morning Mr. Durkee always read a brief passage from 
the Bible and delivered a short extemporaneous prayer, to 
both of which pupils gave respectful attention. This had 
been the practice from the first, and it continued in this 
school and probably in many other Wisconsin schools un- 
til 1888. 

At the end of the school day there were closing exercises. 
The roll was called, from A to Z, and each pupil was ex- 
pected to respond by saying “perfect” or “imperfect.” By 
the former response the pupils declared, that during the 
school hours of that day, they had not communicated; by 
the latter word, “imperfect,” that they had been guilty of 
doing that forbidden thing. Whether or not the term “com- 
municated” connoted conversing with eyes, nudges, and 
kicks, as well as whispering and passing notes, I do not know. 
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But I remember that frequently when “perfect” was the re- 
sponse of a boy or girl, there would be heard a very audible 
drawing in of breath in their respective vicinity, and that the 
perfect ones would advertise their joke to their neighbors 
by winks and sly looks. If this roll call were designed as a 
disciplinary measure, it certainly was a failure. Instead of 
making for self-control, it encouraged lawlessness and un- 
truthfulness. The whole emphasis placed at that time on 
the seriousness of whispering as a school offense, seems so 
foolish to us today. Boys and girls knew that the act itself 
was not wrong, and there seemed to be no one to make it 
clear to them that it was the disturbance of right study con- 
ditions in the school room that was wrong and should stop— 
a rational handling of the question that even very young 
children can readily understand, and one that is really con- 
ducive to self-control and regard for the rights of others; 
for even little children know what school is for. 

Another practice which, however, was not left to the dis- 
cretion of the principal, but which had been a school board 
regulation from early times, and seemed to be a highly prized 
prerogative, was that of having public examinations in the 
high school at the close of the term, which custom has al- 
ready been mentioned. The examiners were members of the 
school board assisted by others invited in to participate in 
the performance, “scholarly laymen joining with the teach- 
ers in questioning classes.” Ministers seemed to have been 
considered especially well qualified for the committee on 
classical languages, and doctors for that on the natural 
sciences. How the pupils dreaded those examinations! There 
on the front platform sat the dignified examiners, and on 
the side lines the relatives and friends to witness the ordeal. 
Such an examination in physical geography is still clear in 
my memory. Scared out of my wits, to a degree that rend- 
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ered doubtful my ability to tell my own name if asked, I 
blundered on the questions asked me, with the consequent 
harrowing effects. 

In my second year in the Kenosha high school there was 
a change of teachers. Miss Gillett failed of reélection, and in 
her place came Mrs. Kate Deming Wheeler. The second 
assistant was a young man named V. V. Barnes. 

Since I have previously described and named the two 
classes into which teachers may be divided—types they were 
called—and since I have taken some space to illustrate these 
types, especially the first one, the “knowledge-centered,” 
it seems to me appropriate that Mrs. Wheeler and Mr. 
Barnes, who like Miss Norton were of the other, the “child- 
centered” type, should receive more than mere mention. 

Mrs. Wheeler, born in 1839, was a daughter of one of 
the most distinguished and most loved of the early settlers 
in Southport, Rev. Reuben H. Deming. He was a Method- 
ist lay minister with a strong missionary spirit. My first 
church-going in a schoolhouse in Paris, mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter, was occasioned by Elder Deming’s coming 
into the country to preach. “Father Deming” as he was 
affectionately and familiarly called, was an abolitionist, and 
his home in Kenosha was a station on the “underground rail- 
road” as was that of Deacon Quarles just across the park. 
The National Hotel on the north side was another station. 

In passing I will say that both the Deming and Quarles 
homes, which were the scene of such thrilling events in the 
days of the anti-slavery agitation, are still standing in Ken- 
osha, although removed from their original sites. Kenosha 
has not yet got around to the appreciation of these historic 
buildings. Kate Deming undoubtedly witnessed what was 
recently related to me by her niece, Mrs. Mary Martin 
Strong, who remembers the stories told by her mother, a 
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stepdaughter of Elder Deming. This was the opening of a 
trap door covered by a rug in the sitting room, and seeing 
emerge from there a negro, who had come by the secret “un- 
derground” in the night, had been safely kept out of sight in 
the cellar and now came out, at some risk of being detected, 
to participate in the family devotions. The next night, or 
the next, there might come into the harbor a vessel whose 
captain was a trusted member of this secret organization, 
into whose care the negro would be put by Elder Deming, 
Deacon Quarles, or Mr. Bullen, whose hotel was nearest the 
harbor, and by this captain the escaping slave would be duly 
landed at a Canadian port. 

Reuben H. Deming was from the first a friend of public 
education and after the arrival of Colonel Frank in 1840, 
was his strong supporter. His identity with the cause of the 
high school is shown by the derisive name, “Deming’s 
Castle,” applied to the building by the opponents of the free 
school cause. His name is perpetuated by a small school 
building. It is hoped that to those in Kenosha who read this, 
the name “Deming School” will now have a greater signifi- 
cance and suggestiveness. 

Kate Deming was ten years old when the “new brick 
edifice” was completed, and became a scholar in the lower 
room. In the winter of 1851 she passed with others to the 
upper room, where John M. Coe was principal, and was 
there when John G. McMynn had charge from 1851 to 1853, 
and later. When she attended, the school was considered as 
consisting of individuals instead of classes. “There was noth- 
ing in the organization that prevented the development of 
the individuality of the pupil. Classification was subordi- 
nated to the ability and progress of the members,” a plan of 
operation that is being recognized today in higher institu- 
tions and some school systems which have broken loose from 
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the lock step, mass teaching plan long followed, notably 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

We have no record as to when Kate Deming left the 
high school as a pupil, but find her teaching in that school 
in the fall of 1856. After two or more years she resigned 
to marry Jerome Wheeler, a druggist of the city. When she 
left, the following very significant resolution was passed 
by the school board. It is dated February 5, 1860, “Rer- 
SOLVED, that the faithfulness and devotion of Mrs. Wheeler 
to the best interests of this school since her connection with 
it, and the good influences she has imparted to the pupils 
with whom she has been associated, will be held in grateful 
remembrance by parents and scholars. [Signed] M. Frank, 
Clerk.” 

Mr. Wheeler died in 1866, leaving his widow with two 
small sons. While attending to their rearing, she opened a 
private school in her own home. It was very popular and 
was filled with the boys and girls of the first families, some 
of whom still living in Kenosha refer to this school with 
love and gratitude. She was repeatedly offered a position in 
the high school by the school board, but the salary paid was 
not enough. Finally, the board in 1871, when Joseph V. 
Quarles was the clerk and superintendent of schools, had the 
good sense to break with precedent and offer her the high 
salary of $700 and she accepted. Thus there came to the 
public school pupils again the privilege of knowing this 
exceptional teacher and this fine, impressive, ideal-shaping 
personality. I remember how she opened up vistas never 
dreamed of ; how inspiring her classes in literature and Eng- 
lish history were; how, conditioned as I had been against 
history, I now began to read and enjoy it. She justified the 
title “Soul Developer” which I have given teachers of her 


type. 
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The other assistant, V. V. Barnes, was a native of Ke- 
nosha County. He had made a reputation in the country 
schools, and the board was fortunate to secure his service 
as second assistant. His salary was $450 a year, the same as 
successful young women teachers in his place had received. 
I will say in passing that that school board seem to be de- 
serving of special praise for paying Mrs. Wheeler what she 
demanded, the traditional belief then being that it is worth 
much more to have grammar, arithmetic, science, etc., taught 
in a bass voice than in a soprano voice. If, also, the import- 
ance of rare personality counted with them, greater be the 
praise! 

Mr. Barnes was a man of fine character, and a good 
teacher. Under his treatment grammar took on a new aspect 
for me, and a right start in algebra was made. He did not 
rank with Mrs. Wheeler, but was too sympathetic and too 
kind not to be included in the class to which she belonged. 

Before passing to my next topic, I desire to say that 
both of Mrs. Wheeler’s sons, now deceased, became dis- 
tinguished men. The elder one, Arthur D., was a prominent 
lawyer in Chicago, and president of the Chicago Telephone 
Company. The younger, Jerome Winthrop Wheeler, called 
in Kenosha “Win Wheeler,” was a successful banker in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

I did not have a full year’s benefit of such excellent teach- 
ing as that of Mrs. Wheeler and Mr. Barnes, for in the 
spring of 1872 it was necessary for me to start out to earn 
my living. It seems to have always been a settled thing in 
the minds of my parents and of myself, that I would be a 
teacher. So in the spring of my second year in high school, 
it was decided that I should write for a teacher’s certificate. 
The examination was held in Woodworth, the first station 
west of Kenosha on the Rockford branch of the Chicago and 
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Northwestern Railway. Hannah and Carrie, my older sis- 
ters, also planned to take the examination. It was April 
and the roads were impassable with mud and mire, so on 
Sunday we walked the six miles to Woodworth on the rail- 
road track, and spent the night with the Barters, old friends 
of the family. The examination took place in the district 
school house. The subjects I wrote on were those prescribed 
by the law for a third grade certificate, namely, orthoepy, 
orthography, reading, penmanship, mental and written 
arithmetic, primary grammar, geography, United States 
history, civil government, theory and practice of teaching. 
My certificate bears the date of April 12, 1872, and is signed 
by T. V. Maguire. Properly qualified teachers must have 
been scarce, or a superintendent would never have granted 
even a third grade—the lowest grade—certificate on such 
standings as are thereon recorded. 

The story of this first experience as a school teacher will 
be postponed and given with that of the two following 
springs. ! 

The fall of 1872 found me back in high school, matured 
by the teaching experience, and with a new dress or two, 
which helped greatly. Mrs. Wheeler was still teaching, with 
Mr. Spence in the place of Mr. Barnes. It took hard work 
to overcome the handicap caused by the loss of the spring 
term. But teachers and principal were patient and kind, 
and by dint of hard study I got pretty well caught up. Then 
the spring of 1873 came, and I had to leave to take another 
examination and get another certificate and find another 
school. 

When I returned in the fall of this, my last or senior 
year in high school, it was with the plan of remaining the 
entire year. With difficult new senior studies, catching up 
was a very discouraging experience, and when among the 
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new books I had to buy, I encountered a thick black-covered 
one labeled Mental Philosophy, and found that my class was 
ready for solid geometry when my knowledge of plane ge- 
ometry was very shaky, I was about ready to give up. But 
Mr. Durkee encouraged me to keep on and I did. 

It was during that fall that I came to know another 
teacher, whom I desire to mention, Miss Marie Bacot, niece 
of the rector of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. She was 
very different from any I had as yet known. Well educated, 
cultured, vivacious, her French blood showing here, perhaps, 
with the manners and speech inflections of the South, she 
was a captivating person to me. She had none of the manner- 
isms that teachers unconsciously acquire; she had traveled, 
she was interesting. She had, I think, taught before, al- 
though not in a public school, and I recall how my ire rose 
when troublesome boys disturbed her by their conduct. I 
studied rhetoric under her with great enjoyment and profit. 

The fall term ended, the holidays were over, and I had 
just started on my last lap when father was taken ill, as 
was also my sister Hannah. The doctor diagnosed the sick- 
ness as varioloid. The family was, of course, quarantined 
and my schooling was cut off. The disease was traced to a 
vacation occurrence. A woman with smallpox in its most 
contagious stage had escaped from a Chicago hospital, had 
arrived at the depot in Kenosha early in the morning, and 
there waited for an afternoon train to take her West. With 
her head covered by a thick veil, her condition was not de- 
tected. My father and sister were at the depot. The victims 
of this woman’s terrible deed were many, for the germs of 
this dread disease in a virulent form were scattered all along 
the way from Chicago to Harvard, Illinois. Several deaths 
resulted, and many were left disfigured for life. Our cases, 
due to vaccination, were very light, and by care in isolating 
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them, no other members of the family were affected, al- 
though rumor had us all in a fatal condition. When, after 
a lapse of six weeks or more I was free, it was impossible to 
catch up in school. 

And so it came to pass that I never graduated from the 
Kenosha high school, never had a high school diploma, the 
lack of which proved a real handicap to me. I took another 
country school, this time with a second grade certificate. 
When the time came for the graduation of my class, I se- 
cured a substitute and went to the exercises, which were held 
in the old assembly room already described. It was not an 
especially happy occasion for me. My good friend and pas- 
tor, the Rev. Henry M. Simmons, had then been elected the 
superintendent of schools, and gave the commencement 
address. 

The class consisted of five girls. Although five is a small 
number, I am moved to say in defense of it that this was 
the largest class that had graduated from that old school 
since 1865, the class of ’67 having had four girls, and that of 
"71, two girls, while in 66, 68, ’69, ’70, °72, ’73, not a boy or 
girl went on to the end. While the effects of the Civil War 
are seen in the first of the years in the above list, it seemed 
later not to be a popular thing to graduate. No boys’ names 
are found after 1863, until 1876, when two appear. This 
seems to have been a period of educational depression in 
Kenosha, the very trough of the sea following the lofty swell 
of public sentiment in the decade of the fifties and early 
sixties. 

The names of my classmates who did graduate in 1874 
are as follows: Sarah Adamson, Jennie Tarbell, Fannie 
Whitaker, Emma Thiers, and Louise Wood. The last two 
have been previously mentioned in another connection and 
they are still living. Sarah Adamson, a rare student and a 
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zealous soul, joined the Dominican Sisterhood of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and for many years was a teacher at Sin- 
sinawa College, where she was known as Sister Mary 
George. She became a linguist of superior ability. Occa- 
sionally one of her classmates would get a letter from her. 
One summer when in that part of Wisconsin, I called at 
the college to see her, but learned that she was in Europe 
pursuing her studies, a quite regular vacation custom with 
her. She will be remembered by many as an inspiring 
teacher. Jennie Tarbell became a teacher in Kenosha, mar- 
ried Alfred Curtiss, and died in 1914, leaving one son. Fan- 
nie Whitaker, also a teacher, married Cephas H. Leach, 
principal of the Kenosha high school, 1880-1888. He left for 
Chicago where he served as principal of several schools in 
succession, in which service he continued until 1926. His 
death occurred in October 1927, and hers in the previous 
April. They left a grown up family of two daughters and 
a son. 

Mr. Durkee closed his five years of work in Kenosha in 
1874, and left the city for another field. I respect his mem- 
ory, and have come to realize more clearly his trials. 

Thus is brought to a close, after many digressions, the 
recital of my experiences as a “scholar” in the Kenosha pub- 
lic schools; but my experience as a learner in these schools, 
and through those schools did not stop there. 


[T'o be continued] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WASHBURNIANA 


““W ashington, 


May 18, 1860. 
Dear Brother: Eve’g 


Franklin Row is scooped, as I advised you it would be, 
and I am only sorry that like a certain dog called ‘Bowse,’ 
you made a fool of yourself. This p.m. has been one of great 
excitement. The early despatches favored Seward and a 
gloom settled upon our side of the House. About two o’clock 
a despatch came to Douglas from Hoskin saying Lincoln 
was nominated, but it was hardly credited. Yet, hope lighted 
up almost every countenance on our side. It was finally con- 
firmed, and all breathed free and all said the day is ours. 
The phizzes of all the locos fell as it was made certain old 
Abe was the man, and they all said he was the strongest man. 
About half past eight this evening news came of Hamlin’s 
nomination—just the man I spoke for and it has greatly 
added to the enthusiasm for the ticket. All now consider 
that we have got ’em.” 

This letter was written by an older Washburn to a 
younger—Elihu B. of Galena, Illinois, to Cadwallader C. 
of Wisconsin. Both brothers, as well as an older one, Israel 
Jr., of Maine, were at that time members of Congress and 
had been much together in the national capital since Cad- 
wallader’s appearance there as representative of the third 
Wisconsin district (then called the second district) March 4, 
1855; for Israel had been there since 1851 and Elihu since 
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1853. These three were the most famous of the seven sons 
of Israel Washburn Sr., of Livermore, Androscoggin 
County, Maine, farmer and merchant. A fourth son, con- 
siderably younger than the three, William Drew, settled in 
1857 in Minneapolis, became a state legislator as early as 
1861, was Congressman from 1879 to 1885 and United 
States Senator from 1889 to 1895. Cadwallader and Israel 
Jr., each became governor of his state, Israel in 1861 and 
1862, Cadwallader in 1872-1874. Elihu was elected to Con- 
gress nine times in succession, serving from 1853 to 1869. 
He then became, for a few days, secretary of state in Grant’s 
cabinet, but preferred to hold the office of minister to France 
in which he remained eight years, exceeding all his brothers 
in the length and probably in the distinction of his public 
career. 

Cadwallader (“Cad” as the brothers called him for short) 
was not a delegate to the Chicago convention which nomi- 
nated Lincoln on that fateful eighteenth of May; but Elihu 
knew that his brother, like the ten Badgers who voted to the 
end for Seward, was not a partisan of his L[llinois friend, 
Old Abe. Hence the brotherly jibe: “You made a fool of 
yourself,” which has a delightful Washburn flavor; for as 
their biographer says: “They bandied rough jokes among 
themselves, as brothers do, but they were intensely proud of 
each other and intensely loyal to each other.” 

However, the real significance of this letter, which has 
never been printed, lies in the writer’s report of the effect 
Lincoln’s nomination produced both upon Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress. If the “phizzes of the locos fell” it 
was because they realized Lincoln would be a harder man to 
beat than Seward or anyone else who might have been nom- 
inated; and if among politically minded Republicans, all 
were able to believe, as Elihu did, that “we have got ’em,” 
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it means the nomination of Lincoln, strengthened by associ- 
ating Hamlin with him as vice-presidential candidate, ap- 
peared at that very time to be a winning card for the party. 

The Washburn papers, now in the State Historical 
Library, were those accumulated by C. C. Washburn, at 
Mineral Point and at La Crosse. Naturally, they contain 
many of Elihu’s letters, he having been Cad’s most regular 
correspondent and Elihu’s letters, as the above specimen 
may suggest, were liberally sprinkled with joking sarcasms 
leveled against his brother. Cad was an inveterate devotee 
of business and speculation. His practise of law, begun at 
Mineral Point in 1842, was a mere prelude to an extensive 
land agency business conducted in company with Cyrus 
Woodman, with whom in 1852 Washburn also established 
the Mineral Point Bank. After dissolving their partnership, 
Washburn went more and more extensively into the pur- 
chase of timber lands and of sawmills, then into flour manu- 
facturing at Minneapolis, railway ventures, and a multitude 
of other enterprises. 

Elihu being more conservative, found occasion several 
times to tide his brother over financial crises resulting from 
the undue expansion of his affairs or due to sheer misfortune, 
as in the case of the explosion of his great flouring mill. Such 
help always came in timely fashion but never divorced from 
a brotherly lecture. Moreover, for the good of Cadwallader’s 
soul, he always stipulated for a high rate of interest (though 
he was glad to forgive a part of it), grumbled when this 
was not paid promptly, and complained that none of his rela- 
tives considered that he had “any rights that a white man 
is bound to respect.” And when his erring brother felt the 
grind of paying interest on huge sums owing Elihu, and 
of meeting his obligations to outsiders, he sometimes wrote 
dispiritedly about wanting to “sell everything” and get out 
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of debt. Such a letter was the inciting cause of one of Elihu’s 
most delectable outbreaks. “I don’t think,” said he, “that 
you will ever be out of debt. I don’t believe you would be 
happy unless you could buy the whole world and give your 
note for it.” 

Elihu recognized that Cadwallader was “the champion 
business man” of Wisconsin, was no doubt immensely proud 
of his business successes and spoke of himself, from the busi- 
ness standpoint, as an old fogy whom Cad considered “noth- 
ing but a greasy mechanic” in comparison with his artist 
self. It should not be assumed, for a moment, that Cad- 
wallader wilted under his brother’s scornful shafts. On the 
contrary, he held his own and in a spirit of gaiety gave him 
as good as he sent. When his brother intimated, broadly, that 
anyone who was thinking of himself, Elihu, as a prospective 
presidential candidate must be a “natural fool,” Cadwallader 
replied (June 15, 1873): “I wish you to understand that I 
agree with you perfectly; having known you as long as I 
have it seems rather funny. But you will bear in mind that 
the majority of people are fools, indeed I may say, d—n 
fools, and hence I suppose it is that a good many are in- 
clined to say, that in the present excited state of the public 
mind, our public robberies, monopolies, etc., you are the 
only available man.” 

If this letter of Cad’s had been written in November, 
1873, instead of June, one might interpret his harsh-sound- 
ing characterization of the “majority” as something other 
than the ebullition of Yankee fun which it was. For at the 
general election that year he met his Waterloo so far as 
Wisconsin politics was concerned. Two years earlier the 

Wisconsin people had honored General Washburn with elec- 
tion to the governorship, giving him a majority of 9,391 over 
his distinguished Democratic opponent ex-Senator James 
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Rood Doolittle. In 1873, however, a local county politician, 
William R. Taylor, running on the Democratic ticket, de- 
feated him by the decisive vote of 81,599 against 66,224. 

Thereby hangs a tale which, fortunately, is unfolded to 
our readers in this issue by Dr. Deutsch under the title: 
“Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics in the Sev- 
enties.” The letter from which I shall next quote is found in 
the newly acquired Washburn collection and could not have 
been seen by Dr. Deutsch when he wrote his illuminating 
essay. It is written by a very prominent Republican politi- 
cian and party manager who latterly, by reason of poor 
health, had been watching Wisconsin politics from an official 
retreat in Switzerland. Writing under date of December 4, 
from Berne, he says consolingly to the disillusioned gov- 
ernor: “You have been the victim of a situation created by 
the follies or worse than follies of the party. Moreover, 
with a Granger who had the support of the railways, & a 
Good Templar who had the confidence of the whiskey and 
beer ring, for an opponent, queer results might be looked 
for. But nevertheless it is exasperating that you should 
be beaten by such a snooping, horse & bedding, four-corners 
politician as Taylor. 

“The unholy alliance, however, of Democrats and sore- 
head Republicans, Grangers and Railroad men, Good 
Templars and saloon keepers will dissolve pretty rapidly, 
I take it, when they begin to try to run the machine in con- 
cert, & if the Republicans act with reasonable prudence & 
sagacity we ought to recover the state next year. [Which 
they did. ] 

“The most important circumstance as it seems to me, 
in the whole affair, in view of the future, is that we have 
driven the whole German vote into the embrace of the 
Democracy, & I don’t exactly see how we are going to re- 
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capture them. What with the pig-headedness and infatu- 
ation of the temperance men, & the sensitiveness of the Ger- 
mans to whatever threatens to interfere with their supply 
of beer, the business is a difficult one to manage. I think, 
however, a strong effort ought to be made to satisfy the tem- 
perance men of the utter inefficiency of temperance legis- 
lation to produce any good results, & next of the impolicy 
& even injustice of laws which shock & exasperate a large 
and important element of our population. The Germans 
comprise I suppose nearly one-third of our people & some 
regard ought to be paid to their sentiments, even if we had 
the power, which we have not, to maintain and enforce 
temperance laws. They just as sincerely believe such laws 
wrong and tyrannical as the temperance men believe them 
right & wholesome, & by allying themselves with the Demo- 
crats they can and will make their views prevail. To enact 
a temperance law in Wisconsin is therefore not to do any- 
thing for the promotion of temperance but to decree, in 
advance, the triumph of the Democratic party.” 
Calwallader Washburn’s political career was ended when 
he turned the gubernatorial office over to Taylor, January 
1, 1874. However, like so many others before and since, he 
was not sure that a United States senatorship might not 
be waiting for him around the corner and in 1875 he became 
one of several aspirants for the seat which had been occupied 
by the brilliant Matt Carpenter. It is not my purpose to go 
into the dramatic history of the senatorial election of 1875, 
with its Republican caucus nomination of Carpenter, the 
bolt of the immortal “Eighteen,” the deal with the Demo- 
cratic members for an experimental united vote for Angus 
Cameron, and the election of that gentleman by a majority 
of one. It will suffice to say that Washburn did not stay in 
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the fight to the end, and never had much strength, though 
he nursed the bolt as far as he was able to do so. 

The mélée, nevertheless, intensified the enmity between 
Washburn and the chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee, who secured the caucus nomination for Carpenter 
and refused to budge an inch for the sake of conciliating the 
Republican bolters. The “Eighteen” would have been will- 
ing probably, to accept Washburn in place of Carpenter, 
though it is almost certain that the Democrats would not 
have been willing to help elect him. The old boss held out 
till the votes were counted which gave the senatorship to 
Cameron—and, hard hit as he was, continued to direct the 
affairs of the party for a number of years thereafter. Gen- 
eral Washburn was so violently opposed to him that when 
the said boss was asking President Hayes for an appoint- 
ment, in the spring of 1877, he wrote the President a letter 
bristling with denunciations and charges of corruption 
against the individual in question, whom most politicians 
regarded as tyrannical and politically shifty but strictly 
honest so far as money matters went. Washburn said, 
among other things: “He is known as an unscrupulous ring 
politician, and has done more to lower the moral standing 
of the Republican party in Wisconsin, than all other men 
combined. . . . I distinctly charge [naming the person] 
with having had intimate and corrupt connection with the 
Wisconsin Whisky Ring & with having rec* from its mem- 
bers large sums of money all of which I am ready to prove 
in a court of justice, if he will give me an opportunity to do 
so. You may naturally inquire how it is, that a man of such 
a character, has such power and influence, and is able to 
make so many people do his bidding, & give him ovations 
when necessary to his vindication. When you can tell me 
what was the mysterious influence and power that enabled 
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that other boss, W. M. Tweed to bring the whole city of 
New York to his feet, and caused the citizens to vie with 
each other in doing him honor and showering gifts upon him, 
I may be able to answer you.” 

Only one comment needs to be made upon this furious 
attack by a disappointed, superseded political leader upon 
a very live boss: the reform administration of President 
Hayes disregarded Washburn’s letter and gave the Wiscon- 
sin boss the appointment he sought. 

Washburn still had five years to live, during which time 
he waxed exceeding wealthy. When he died, May 15, 1882, 
at the age of only sixty-four, it was found that he had left 
an estate worth between two and three millions: this not- 
withstanding his brother’s prediction that he would “never 
be out of debt.” In his will he provided for several noble 
benevolences. It is not without significance that the six other 
sons of Israel Washburn once voted Cadwallader the great- 
est among the seven. 

JOsEPH SCHAFER 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


oo the quarter ending January 10, 1931, the Society has re- 
ceived fifty-seven additions to its membership. Five persons en- 
rolled as life members: Rev. Sidney J. Dwyer, Beaver Dam; Rev. 
Waclaw Kruszka, Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. Alexander J. McGavick, La 
Crosse; Rev. J. F. Manley, Milwaukee; Rev. Louis Zirbes, North Lake. 

Forty-three persons became annual members: Dr. Harry H. Ains- 
worth, Birchwood; Rev. Joseph Barbian, Milwaukee; Rev. J. B. A. 
Barette, Egg Harbor; John E. Byrnes, Brighton, Illinois; Henry G. Cox, 
Beloit; Rev. A. M. Dentinger, Milwaukee; Mason H. Dobson, Beloit; 
Sister M. Dolores, Milwaukee; Howard B. Donner, Chicago, Illinois; 
Rev. Bernard Doyle, Benton; Rev. August G, Dusold, Lodi; W. R. Eck- 
art, Chicago, Illinois; Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, Wauwatosa; Rev. Fred- 
erick Forster, Hewitt; Mrs. Emilie Frederick, Beloit; Rev. Bede Fried- 
rich, St. Nazianz; Rev. James J. Graham, Janesville; E. Ralph Guentzel, 
Boscobel; Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, Beloit; Rev. Joseph Heeger, Merrill; 
Louis E. Holden, Beloit; Rev. John A. Koelzer, Random Lake; A. H. 
Kramer, Madison; Rev. J. L. McCorison Jr., Haverhill, Massachusetts; 
Howard James McGinnis, Milwaukee; Rev. Joseph A. Marx, Green Bay; 
David M. Morgan, Mineral Point; Joseph Mott, Stevens Point; C. J. 
Mueller, Jefferson; Robert B. L. Murphy, Madison; Peter J. Myers, Ra- 
cine; Mrs. Minnie A. G. Ozanne, Kenosha; Mrs. Mary A. Parker, 
William F. Rasche, Milwaukee; Carl Rau, Rev. Joseph Riest- 
erer, Mrs. Clara Salzer, La Crosse; Mrs. G. Schumacher, Milwaukee; 
Rev. Edward Stehling, West Bend; Margaret C. Telfar, Kenosha; 
Arthur C. Tews, Waukesha; Rev. William E. Wright, New Butler; Hon. 
A. G. Zimmerman, Madison. 

Nine Wisconsin schools became members: Carroll College Library, 
Waukesha; Edgewood High School, Madison; Marquette University 
High School, Messmer High School, Milwaukee; Redemptorist Fathers 
Seminary, Oconomowoc; St. Bonaventure Minor Seminary, Sturtevant; 
St. Catherine’s High School, Racine; St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary; 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere. 




















The Society 


NECROLOGY 


William Ward Wight, curator of the Society since 1897, vice-presi- 
dent from 1896 to 1904, president from 1904 to 1910, passed away at 
his home in Milwaukee on January 2, at the age of eighty-one. Mr. 
Wight represented the New England element in Wisconsin’s population, 
having been born at Troy,:New York, of New England ancestors and 
graduated in 1869 from Williams College. He was always interested 
in historical and educational matters and was for many years president 
of the board of trustees of Milwaukee-Downer College. He wrote “Early 
Legislation Concerning Wisconsin Banks” published in the Proceedings 
of our Society in 1895. He was one of the founders of the Parkman Club 
of Milwaukee, for which he prepared a paper on “Eleazar Williams”; 
he was also the biographer of Henry C. Payne. In addition to his liter- 
ary pursuits Mr. Wight interested himself in reform movements and in 
building a law library for the city of Milwaukee. 


The following life members are missing from the Society’s roll: 
Rev. James H. McManus (March 7, 19380), who prepared for our Mag- 
azine “The Forgotten Trail” (iii, 189-152) and “The Trails of Northern 
Wisconsin” (iv, 125-189); James A. Andrews of Hudson (June, 1930); 
W. A. Tracy of Madison (November 16, 1930); Oscar D. Brandenburg 
of Madison (November 29, 1930); and George W. Ogden of Milwaukee 
(December 24, 1930). 


Among the annual members the deaths of the following have not be- 
fore been chronicled: Sophia E. Davis of Winneconne (April, 1930); 
Charles T. Greve of Cincinnati, Ohio (April, 1930); Prof. Frank 
Grether of Plymouth (May, 1930); W. H. Bennett of Milwaukee (Sep- 
tember 15, 1980); Wheeler P. Bloodgood of Milwaukee (December 17, 
1980) ; and William H. Luehr of Manitowoc (December 20, 1930). 


A native of Wisconsin whose death last November we deplore was 
that of Chief Simon Kah-qua-dos, of the Prairie Potawatomi, who lived 
at Blackwell, Forest County, and who had a remarkable memory for 
early Potawatomi sites, shrines, and traditions in eastern Wisconsin. 
Chief Kah-qua-dos frequently visited Madison and was the donor to our 
Museum of medals, flags, and emblems presented to his ancestors in 
token of their chieftainship. 


Among other residents and former residents of Wisconsin we note 
the passing July 20, 1930 at New York City of Mrs. John C. Spooner, 
widow of the former senator. Mrs. Spooner was Anne Main, daughter 
of pioneer residents of Madison, where she and the senator lived until 
the close of his political career. Mrs. Spooner was a musician of note 
and a social leader both in Madison and Washington. 
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Prof. Alfred L. P. Dennis, who was a member of the history faculty 
of the State University from 1906 to 1920, died November 14 last at 


Worcester, Massachusetts. He was professor of International Relations 
at Clark University. 


Sunday, December 21 at Milwaukee died Mrs. Lucinda Darling 
Colman, widow of Rev. Henry Colman, and with him a graduate of the 
first class at Lawrence College. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Anderson Library—Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, teacher, 
scholar, and diplomat, who has been a curator of this Society for many 
year and a helpful friend all his life, has now demonstrated his interest in 
the most convincing manner by presenting to the Society his magnificent 
private library. 





Tue ANDERSON BooxkPLaTE 


Professor Anderson, long since, provided in his will for this eventu- 
ality. Recently, he decided to make the transfer during his lifetime. 
The above bookplate was prepared, A. O. Barton employed to assist 
him, and now the three thousand or more; volumes, largely treasures of 
Scandinavian history and literature, repose safely in our fire-proof build- 
ing. Accompanying this munificent gift is a large collection of manu- 
scripts assembled by Professor Anderson while writing his first chapter 
of Norwegian Emigration; there are also quantities of other letters which 
will doubtless prove valuable to future historians. No survey of the man- 
uscripts has yet been attempted. 


The Doty Papers—Although James Duane Doty was one of the 
earliest of Wisconsin’s public men, a delegate to Congress, a territorial 
governor, and later a representative in Congress, this Society has never 
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been able to secure anything like a complete representation of the Doty 
Papers. Prior to his removal to Utah, where he died June 18, 1865, 
Judge Doty sold his personal library, the catalogue of which has recently 
come into the Society’s possession. Probably his personal papers went 
with the collection of books. These papers finally got into the hands 
of a dealer who offered them to the Historical Society and after some 
negotiation they were purchased and are now in the Society’s possession. 
Among the papers, are several letters from Lewis Cass, others from 
John Jacob Astor, and one each from Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 
Millard Fillmore. The letter from Clay is particularly significant as 
bearing upon Doty’s plan to claim the northern portion of Illinois for 
Wisconsin under the Ordinance of 1787. Mr. Clay distinctly discouraged 
such a claim on the part of the future state of Wisconsin. More numer- 
ous and historically important are letters to Doty from Nathaniel P. 
Tallmadge, James Wilson of Iowa, and Governor Woodbridge of Michi- 
gan. On the whole this Doty collection adds materially to the sources for 
early Wisconsin history. 


The Olmstead Journal—Mrs. Henry Kreiss, of Neenah, has sent 
to the Society a journal kept by her mother, Mary Elizabeth Olmstead, 
on a journey from Columbus, Georgia, to Waupun, Wisconsin, made 
April 10 to May 2, 1850. The travelers took a steamboat to Mobile, 
then went via Biloxi to New Orleans; from New Orleans they ascended 
the Mississippi to St. Louis in the steamer Jowa. There they boarded 
the Robert Fulton in which they passed up the Illinois River ultimately 
going by boat into Chicago. Arriving at Milwaukee on the lake steamer 
Pacific, our travelers visited a cousin, Sherman M. Booth, famous editor 
of the Free Democrat. The last part of the journey was accomplished by 
stage, a night’s rest being taken at Watertown. The journal is a copy of 
the original, beautifully written, and in a state of perfect preservation. 


Miss Emma Gattiker of Baraboo has presented the Society with a 
collection of thirty German letters, written by members of the Bosshard 
family, of Swiss origin, who lived at Honey Creek, Bangor, La Crosse 
County, and in Minnesota. The letters extend in time from 1848 to 
1869; several are written by relatives in Switzerland to the American 
members of the family; one group contains letters written from Camp 
Sigel during the Civil War. 

Newspaper Additions—The recent canvass of the state press for 
the purpose of filling gaps in the Society’s files of newspapers, has 
yielded some valuable results in the way of old partial files and individ- 
ual numbers of weekly publications. Many of the editors were kind 
enough to run the superintendent’s letter asking for aid in assembling old 
papers, which created much interest as the resulting correspondence 
shows. Also, twelve editors who formerly had not been supplying their 
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journals currently for preservation in the State repository have since 
then begun to send in regularly, thus adding materially to our already 
long list of Wisconsin newspaper files. 

Mr. William M. Schwartze, editor and publisher of the Rosholt 
Community Press, has presented to the Library four complete volumes 
of that paper dating from its first number of November 26, 1926, to the 
present time. 

Mrs. W. A. Hume, editor of the Chilton Times, responding to an ap- 
peal for back copies of that newspaper for the years 1857-1859, has 
sent in single copies for those years to the number of sixty-four, ranging 
in dates from December 24, 1857 to July 80, 1859. The Society’s file 
had been lacking the papers from September 1857 to July 1859 and 
while the single copies supplied by Mrs. Hume do not completely fill the 
gap, they represent all but the first three months of the period in ques- 
tion. This find makes a valuable addition to the newspaper resources of 
the library, and serves to demonstrate that it is still possible to find in- 


dividual numbers of Wisconsin newspapers that are already seventy-five 
years old. 


The Museum has been enriched by an extensive collection of Pota- 
watomi articles and artifacts secured from the well-known collector, Dr. 
Alphonse ,Gerend. A remarkable collection of paleolithic and other 
primitive weapons and implements from Tasmania has been obtained by 
exchange. The Wisconsin Society of Colonial Dames of America has 
recently added by gift a uniform worn by a Y. W.'C. A. worker during 
the World War. By the efforts of this organization our Museum has 


an almost complete set of uniforms worn by women workers during 
the war. 


II THE STATE 


The Milwaukee Woman’s Club under the auspices of the Inter- 
racial Relations committee early in November of last year started a cam- 
paign to advance the welfare of Wisconsin Indians, petitioning the min- 
isters of the state to call attention to the deplorable conditions under 
which many of the red men live. All interested in this cause are watching 
bills introduced into Congress by which the care of education and health 
of the tribesmen will be turned over to state activity and thus be under 
the local authorities for these purposes. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The one hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Lake Geneva is 
to be celebrated in May under the auspices of the historical society of 
that place. At a preliminary meeting held last October Dr. Paul B. 
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Jenkins was appointed chairman of the centennial observance and all the 


organizations of the “Big Foot” region promised their support and 
cooperation. 


Marquette University at Milwaukee, which was organized as a col- 
lege in 1881, will celebrate its golden jubilee during the ensuing summer. 


The old stone Methodist Episcopal Church at Shullsburg, which 
was founded in 1845, celebrated its eighty-fifth anniversary in Novem- 


ber, beginning Thanksgiving day and extending through the following 
Sunday. 


The Underwood Memorial Baptist Church at Wauwatosa was 
eighty-five years old last October. The old church building was pur- 
chased several years ago by' the son of Rev. E. D. Underwood and re- 
moved to the cemetery where it stands as a memorial chapel to the 
memory of pastors Clapp and Underwood. 


The North Cape Lutheran Church celebrated December 7 its eight- 
ieth anniversary, by reviewing the history of the Norwegian churches 
organized for the Muskego settlement in Racine County. As an out- 
growth of this settlement the Valdes and Gjerpen Lutheran Churches 
were organized in Manitowoc County eighty years ago. Both churches 
held their anniversaries last October. 


The Chippewa Falls Presbyterian Church held a diamond jubilee 
week last October, when an historical pageant appropriate to the occasion 
was staged. 


At Madison, Bethel Lutheran Church held four services October 19 
in commemoration of its seventy-fifth anniversary when Congressman 
John M. Nelson delivered a reminiscent speech. 


St. Mary’s Catholic Congregation at Random Lake, Sheboygan 
County, was seventy-five years old last October and held services in 
commemoration of the event. 


Presbyterianism at Hudson had gala days December 21 and 22 
when the seventy-fifth anniversary of its beginning was celebrated. 


The new archbishop of Milwaukee officiated November 23 at the 
diamond jubilee of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in that city. 


Pilgrim Congregational Church of Durand was organized among the 
New England settlers of that place in 1874; the present church edifice 
was dedicated in 1880; therefore last October the fiftieth golden jubilee 
was honored. 
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Immanuel Lutheran Church of Marshfield held a double service one 


in German, one in English on the Sunday of December 7 in celebration 
of it fiftieth anniversary. 


The town of Freeman, Crawford County, was settled by Nor- 
wegians between 1850 and 1870. Last October the Freeman Lutheran 


Church held its fiftieth jubilee, with a large number of pioneer descend- 
ants in attendance. 


Ripon Evangelical Lutheran Church gathered members and friends 
on November 10 to celebrate the half century since its beginning. 


At Antigo, St. John’s Catholic church held a special mass 


November 12 to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary when large numbers 
were in attendance. 


MEMORIALS AND MARKERS 


The site of Solomon Juneau’s Milwaukee home was marked by a 
tablet placed October 31 upon the East Water Street side of the Mitchell 
Building by the Milwaukee County Old Settlers’ Club. The Juneau 
house was built in 1835, the Mitchell Building in 1876. The historical 


sketch was given by John G. Gregory. J. S. Bletcher, the president, 
made a few remarks. 


At Sheboygan the local chapter of American World War Mothers 
dedicated November 8 a large boulder on which is fastened a bronze 
tablet bearing the following inscription: ‘This tablet is erected in honor 
of the Sheboygan County boys who made the supreme sacrifice during 
the World War.” A large flagstaff was dedicated at the same time by 
the World War Veterans. 


The Darien chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
unveiled a tablet marking the pioneer road which ran through that place 
from Chicago to Madison. The dedication also honored John Bruce, 
first settler of Darien, which was originally called Bruceville. Addresses 
were given by Mrs. Frank Matteson of the local chapter and by Alonzo 
Pond, archeologist. 


Locat HistoricaL Societies 


The Beloit Historical Society held its annual meeting on No- 
vember 14 when announcement was made of a gift of five thousand dollars 
from Henry B. Tallmadge, a citizen of Beloit for sixty-seven years. This 
donation will enable the society to enlarge its activities both in preserv- 
ing memorials of the past and instructing the youth of Beloit concerning 
its history. The officers were all reélected and reports were given of the 
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several committees on junior work and story telling, genealogy of pioneer 
Beloit settlers, landmarks projects, and the museum collection. The 
latter comprising over 2,000 articles placed in the rooms of the public 
library, has now been indexed and catalogued. 


The Burlington Historical Society held its annual meeting Jan- 
uary 5 at the usual place. The society has received during the past quarter 
donations of pictures and manuscripts from J. R. Dyer of Milwaukee, 
son of Judge Charles Dyer and grandson of Dr. E. G. Dyer, Burling- 


ton’s pioneer physician; and from the sons of the late F. G. Klein, 
pioneer blacksmith. 


The Langlade County Historical Society is actively pursuing its 
objects. October 20 a program was given on log driving days, and plans 
were made with a view to an historical museum. December 15 an ac- 
count was read of the late W. D. Badger’s experiences in Andersonville 
prison during the Civil War. 


Sauk County Historical Society held its annual meeting No- 
vember 17 at Baraboo. The papers presented honored the notables of 
old Baraboo including Judge C. C. Remington, A. N. Kellogg, “Shang- 
hai” Chandler, and Dr. B. F. Mills. Curator Kingsford was reélected 
president and M. C. Crandall secretary. 


Sheboygan County Historical Society held an enthusiastic meeting 
November 19 and elected Curator C. E. Broughton president of the 
revived organization. The Sheboygan Pioneer issued in connection with 
the Press of that city is publishing interesting articles monthly on the 
pioneer residents of the county. 


Historical activities at Superior center in the organization named 
Head of the Lakes Old Settlers’ Association, including members both 
in Superior and Duluth. A meeting was held in the latter city De- 
cember 10 when Swan S. Hard of Superior was chosen president, and 
John A. Bardon secretary of the benefit association. James Lennon, a 


century old, attended and gave his reminiscences of a sailor’s life on the 
Great Lakes. 


Wisconsin History 1N THE STATE PREss 


The Baraboo News for December 12, carried an interesting article 
by “Uncle Oliver” on soldier life in Delton in September and October 
1861 when Captain Abram Vanderpoel was drilling the boys of Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Wisconsin Infantry. 


The Beloit News for November 14 on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association gave a sketch of the 
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organization formed fifty years earlier. Prof. B. H. Hibbard of the 
State University was reélected president and Ira Inman of Beloit re- 


appointed secretary-treasurer. The headquarters of the organization is 
at Beloit. 


The school founded in 1854 as Galesville University under the care 
of the Methodist church was in 1901 placed under the Norwegian Luth- 
erans. The La Crosse T'ribune on November 3 gave a history of the insti- 
tution, particularly under its new management, wherein Norse forms a 
prominent part of the curriculum. 


The Griswold collection of autographs formed by the Columbus 
author, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, is now in the care of her daughter at 
Oshkosh. The Milwaukee Sentinel on October 19 describes this collec- 
tion and cites letters from John G. Whittier, Mary A. Livermore, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, Theodore Roosevelt, and others. 


The Milwaukee News for October 23 gave a brief but succinct ac- 
count of Milwaukee’s first military company, organized in 1845 and 
called the Washington Guards. The company was composed of Germans, 
many of whom had seen military service in the Fatherland. Their armory 
was on what is now East Wells Street between Market and Broadway 
and was known as “Military Hall.” 


The Milwaukee Journal October 19 featured an illustrated article 
on “Solomo,” the name by which the Indians called Solomon Juneau, 
Milwaukee’s reputed founder. A portion of the article was derived from 
the reminiscences of Nelson Olin published in this magazine in March, 
1980. 


Early days in Winnebago County, especially at Waukau, are de- 
scribed in a series of articles by the well-known Chicago attorney, 
Charles E. Kremer, who was brought up in the county. The articles ap- 
peared in November and December in the Oshkosh Northwestern, 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its annual 
meeting on April 30-May 2 at Lexington, Kentucky. An interesting 
program is being prepared and opportunity will be given to visit the 
historic sites in the vicinity of Lexington—the restored fort at Harrods- 
burg, the first permanent station in Kentucky, where George Rogers 
Clark lived; the country home of Henry Clay at Ashland; the home of 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln; and other places incident to the beginnings of 
settlement in Kentucky. 
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The papers of John Coit Spooner, who had a long and varied polit- 
ical career, and was senator from Wisconsin 1885-1891, 1897-1907 have 


been presented by his heirs to the Library of Congress and will form 
part of the National archives. 


The Ohio section of the George Rogers Clark Commission appointed 
by the president to further the memorial for the “Winner of the North- 
west” has issued a picture ma'p of the five states comprising the Old 
Northwest. On the border are portraits of Clark, Boone, and Kenton; 
of Jay, Franklin, Adams, who drew the treaty of peace in 1783; of Madi- 
son for whom Clark wrote his Memoir; of Generals Harmon, St. Clair, 
Harrison, and Wayne, who waged war on the border; of Jefferson, 
Henry, Mason, and Wythe who supported Clark in Virginia; and of 
Gibault and Vigo, who aided him in the Illinois. Other pictures illustrate 
Clark’s campaigns: across the map itself the British redcoats march from 
Detroit and Clark’s American forces from Kaskaskia to Vincennes; Wis- 


consin features the wigwam of Chief Blackbird, who at Milwaukee kept 
the fort for the Americans. 


It was stated in our last issue that at the Hennepin celebration at 
Minneapolis, commemorating the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the discovery and naming of St. Anthony’s Falls that the address was 
delivered by Vicomte de Lantsheere of the Belgian embassy. The state- 
ment should have been that the address was read by Vicomte de Lant- 
sheere as the personal representative of the ambassador, Prince Albert 
de Ligne. Prince de Ligne’s address on “Father Louis Hennepin, Bel- 
gian” appeared in Minnesota History for December, 1930, and is a 
notable contribution to our knowledge of the discoverer. 


The same magazine carries a very important article by Dr. Grace 
Lee Nute, on “Posts in the Minnesota Fur Trading Area, 1660-1855.” It 
accompanies a map on which the posts are located and gives page and 
volume of every reference wherein they are mentioned. The author in- 
cludes some Wisconsin posts in this field. The whole forms a notable 
contribution to fur trade literature. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society dedicated on November 15 the 
new building provided for it by the state on the capitol grounds at 
Oklahoma City. The building is of Indiana limestone on a foundation of 
Georgia granite; the interior is of American walnut trim; it is three 
stories and a basement and has a stack wing for books and newspapers. 
We congratulate our sister society upon the occupation of this beautiful 
new home. 


The sesquicentennial of the battle of Piqua, fought by Kentuckians 
under Gen. George Rogers Clark against the massed warriors of the 
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Shawnee Indians was celebrated October 9-10 at Springfield, Ohio, 
with much pomp and circumstance. The guests of honor were the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Governor and Senators of Ohio, the 
Representative of the Springfield district, and the Ohio Memorial Com- 
mission. 

On the same occasion the Green County Historical Society, of which 
Dr. W. A. Galloway of Xenia is president, marked the site of Old Chil- 
licothe, the Shawnee village three miles north of Xenia. This was the 
central Shawnee stronghold at the time of Bowman’s expedition of 1779; 
it was here that both Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton were held as cap- 
tives. This village was abandoned for a time after Bowman’s attack of 
1779. 


IV BOOK NOTES 


A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the United States. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publications, 
No. 84 by Everett E. Edwards, was issued in November from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It makes a book of 307 pages and is divided 
into a general section, a section on agriculture in the states, and one on 
agriculture during the world war and beyond. Under the first head are 
listed works on general American history, on geographic factors, col- 
onization, land policies, and summarizing histories of agriculture. The 
second, as the title implies, aims to list the works dealing with agricul- 
tural history in each of the several states. The result of the effort is in- 
teresting as giving a hint of the relative interest in the subject in the 
different commonwealths. From the point of view of the space required 
to list their writings on the subject, the states of California, Minnesota, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin lead in agricultural history interest. 

The section on Wisconsin provides the most complete and con- 
venient view of what has thus far been done in that department of state 
history. It is gratifying to find that fully one-fourth of the space de- 
voted to Wisconsin, records publications issued under the auspices of 
our Society. 

The section on the World War and beyond covers a large number 
of topics. Included among them are the agricultural problems with pro- 
posed solutions, transportation, agencies for promoting agriculture, lead- 
ers, political relations, foreign and domestic markets. 

It is not too much to say that this guide to the sources of Aenestenn 
agricultural history is not merely an admirable bibliography but a 
most timely aid to all who are engaged in the study of the overshadowing 
agricultural problem today. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 
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Alexander Hamilton’s Pioneer Son. By Sylvan J. Muldoon. (The 
Aurand Press, 1930.) 246 pp. No index. 


Mr. Muldoon, who had long disclosed an intelligent interest in local 
history through his newspaper experience, herein demonstrates his abil- 
ity to produce a biography that the average reader will find interesting 
from start to finish. The subject, as every Badger will surmise from the 
title, doctored to give the book a wider appeal, is William Stephen Ham- 
ilton, fifth son of the famous first secretary of the treasury and Federal- 
ist statesman. Since the latter met his death in 1804, when this son was 
under seven years of age, paternal influence was mostly lacking in his 
education. Yet Mr. Muldoon would have us believe that he read law 
under the kind of regimen which Alexander Hamilton laid down for his 
eldest son, Philip. 

In the above point we strike what seems to be the key to the author’s 
method, which is to idealize the training, character, and services of W. S. 
Hamilton who, in sober historical fact, could not be called a complete 
success even assuming a much lower plane of native ability, training and 
practical experience in leadership than his enthusiastic biographer would 
establish for him. Nevertheless, the work must be welcomed as useful 
to the critical student of early Wisconsin, for the author’s industry 
in assembling details of Hamilton’s life, and as a decidedly readable book. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 


Wisconsin Writers. By William A. Titus (Chicago, 1930). 433 pp. 
No index. Price $2.00. 

This is a useful compilation of such literary people as have, at one 
time or another, claimed Wisconsin as their home. The work is divided 
into four parts: “Writers of Fiction”; “Poets and Song Writers”; “His- 
tory, Science and Essays”; “Humorous Writers.” The first of these has 
the largest share both in numbers and in amount of space. Mr. Titus’s 
method is to give a brief biographical sketch of the person mentioned, 
and after that a short citation from the author’s works, covering in some 
cases as many as twenty pages. The writers are well selected, the 
biographies as a rule correct, but somewhat inadequate; the citations are 
chosen from excellent portions of the authors’ works. With regard to 
poets Mr. Titus writes: “Wisconsin has produced no great poets, al- 
though much creditable verse has been written by Wisconsin people.” 
It is somewhat of a surprise to find Carl Sandburg included in this sec- 
tion, on the ground that he lived for two or three years in Milwaukee and 
married a Wisconsin girl. In the section on “History, Science and 
Essays” the selection has been more conservative. Of the twenty-two 
chosen, fourteen are or have been connected with the University or the 
Historical Society. The humorous writers, Bill Nye, George W. Peck, 
and “Brick” Pomeroy all have an established reputation in this line. 
Conscious of inadequacy in dealing with so wide a subject Mr. Titus 
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adds an appendix listing thirty-three more writers whom he would have 
liked to include in this anthology. It seems to the reviewer that a selection 
and arrangement based somewhat more upon chronology would have been 
helpful. For example, General Charles King and Thornton Wilder el- 
bow one another, while in reality they belong to totally different periods 
of fiction writing as well as different schools. However, it is easier to 
criticize than to commend, and we do recommend this work as the only 
compilation of the kind now published, and certain to be useful to Wis- 
consin people as well as a source of pride for the state as a whole. 


A Pioneer of Old Superior. By Lillian Kimball Stewart. (Christ- 
opher Publishing House, 1930.) 332 pp. Price $2.50. 


The history of “Old Superior” at the head of the great lake of that 
name is yet to be written. Mrs. Stewart has added some graphic pages 
to that history by this account of her father, Charles Dean Kimball, of 
New England descent, an immigrant first to Winnebago County, who 
settled on the far shores of the northern lake in the summer of 1853. 
There Kimball made his home and participated in the early days of this 
distant settlement. The author tells of the building of the first road 
through to the St. Croix, of the opening of the land office in 1855, of the 
scarcity of supplies in the winter of 1855-1856 when the steamboat 
Superior was lost. She narrates the establishment of the first newspaper, 
the boom days of 1856, the flight caused by the panic of 1857, the open- 
ing of the Civil War, the alarm created by the Sioux uprising in Min- 
nesota, the building of a stockade and the patrol during the long summer 
of 1862. Woven into the story of the town is the personal history of a 
family and the devotion of one man and woman, to the family ideal. 
While not a work of imagination nor of insight into the deeper workings 
of historical events, the narrative impresses one with its truth and with 
its insight into the motives of the men who pioneered, dared, and suffered 
during the early days in northern Wisconsin. 


Antique Dubuque 1673-18338. By M. M. Hoffmann. (Dubuque, 
1930.) 219 pp. Price $2.50. 

We have read this book with much interest. While ostensibly a local 
history study, it is in reality more than that—it is a history of a very 
obscure period and region—an account of the upper Mississippi during 
the one hundred and sixty years when this region was terra incognita 
and yet had an interesting and special life of its own, intertwined with 
the fur trade and lead mining. The author has done some very acute 
and unusual research, finding material in out-of-the-way places and 
utilizing it synthetically. He has also succeeded in making a live char- 
acter out of Julien Dubuque and in presenting him as typical of the 
western French-Canadians of his day. Back and forth under all of the 
local happenings is woven in the background of French, Spanish, British 
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and later American occupation of this region; of international intrigue 
and bargaining—a colorful picture of a frontier of all these nations. The 
book is well printed on good paper, the illustrations are beautiful and 
really illustrate the text, there is a good index. The book is a credit to 
the author and the community it celebrates. 


Historie om Udvandringen fra Voss og Vossingerne i Amerika. By 
K. A. Rene, secretary of Vosselaget and editor of Vossingen. Price $5.00. 

This is an interesting historical volume containing over 800 pages. 
In 1914 the society of Vossings decided to compile and publish a story 
of the Vossings. Practically sixteen years of onerous work have been ex- 
pended in this endeavor. Mr. Rene, the competent historian and secretary 
of the society, has labored for ten years on this enterprise. The result 
is a concise source book of matters pertaining to the people of Voss and 
their descendants in America. Over 12,000 persons are mentioned. There 
are seven charts and maps detailing the study of the Vossings. Seventy- 
nine photographic cuts are used therein. 

The author begins with the dawn of history. He traces persons, 
families and events, by dates, from a.p. 950. Many original historical 
documents are transcribed and most of these have never before been pub- 
lished. The volume will be found to be a reliable source-book for genea- 
logical studies. Persons of Vosseet will find it easy now to construct 
their family trees with this volume at hand. 

The book is neatly printed on good paper and bound in beautiful 
cloth, the work of Anundsen Publishing Company, Decorah, Iowa. The 
sale of the book is in charge of the secretary of the society, K. A. Rene, 
617 South Brooks Street, Madison Wisconsin. 


Artuour F. Griere 


History and Indian Remains of Lake Geneva and Lake Como, 
Walworth County, Wisconsin. By Paul B. Jenkins and Charles E. 
Brown, (Lake Geneva Historical Society, 1930.) 106 pp. 

This booklet is a republication by the two authors of the local phase 
of their writings found in other places. The historical portion is: taken 
from Dr. Jenkins, Book of Lake Geneva (Chicago University Press, 
1922) and the archeological portion from the Wisconsin Archeologist, 
April, 1928. It is prefaced by an account of the Geneva Lake Historical 
Society, organized in 1927, which arranged for the pre-history survey 
made by Mr. Brown. It would have been well if the first author had 
thoroughly revised his work. He has added to it some material on the 
earliest history of the Potawatomi; but his dates for several of the 
French explorers are incorrect and the work is hurriedly put together. 
After reaching the period of American settlement the author is on firmer 
ground and his work is authoritative. 
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Wau-Bun: The Early Day in the Northwest. By Mrs. John H. 
Kinzie. A new edition edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg. (George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, 1930.) 412 pp. Price $2.50. 

The present edition of Wau-Bun is the most useful yet issued, and 
moreover it is the only one in print. The editorial work has been done by 
Doctor Kellogg, which is equivalent to saying that it is well done. She 
has contributed a short, though adequate, introduction, and the annota- 
tion is copious enough for all practical purposes. In its physical aspects 
the book is well printed and durably bound; the charming lithographs of 
the original edition (made from Mrs. Kinzie’s drawings) have been re- 
produced in excellent half-tone, and add much to the book’s interest. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the readers of this Magazine that 
Wau-Bun is one of the classics of western historical literature. As a 
record of pioneer experiences in Wisconsin, there is nothing else quite so 
appealing, and the substantial accuracy of the narrative has never been 
successfully questioned. 


Joun Tuomas Ler 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Society would be glad to receive, from members who are not 
binding their files of the Magazine, copies of Vol. II, No. 1, September, 
1918. Any who can find that number will confer a favor by mailing it 
to the Superintendent. 





